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77, THROUGH CUMBERLAND GAP-THE GREAT 
li SOUTHERN GATEWAY OF THE ALLEGHANIES- 
VIRGINIA-THE MOTHER OF PIONEERS AS OF 
PRESIDENTS-SENT HER CHILDREN TO THE 
DISCOVERY AND SUBJUGATION OF THE WEST:: 
DOWERED WITH COURTESY-TOLERANCE anb HOSPITALITY 
AS WELL AS WITH COURAGE AND SELF-RELIANCE -THEY 
TOOK WITH THEM BOTH THE GRACES AND THE STERNER 
VIRTUES OF THE OLD DOMINION 
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Two “Lucky-Dog” Friends 


and their letters 































Auburn, Indiana, 
THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. Jan. 7, 1924. 
Plymouth, N. H. 


Dear Sirs: 

We leave for the South in a little over a month and as usual I will need a glove 
or two. I would like to have one of my large size extra heavy gloves and also 
an Aaron Ward model. 

I led the shortstops of the American League again this year. Also played my 
1138th straight game and then by helping beat the 
Giants finished out a satisfactory season. 

Ward, Dugan, and I used D & M gloves and 
finished up at the top at our positions. Please send 
the gloves to 907 South Main Street, Auburn, Ind., 
as soon as possible. 

Yours respectfully, 
EVERETT SCOTT. 





EVERETT SCOTT 


The man with a record of 
1138 consecutive games. 
Scott has used D & M 
gloves continuously since 
1915. 





ScOoTT’s FAVORITE GLOVE 


DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 
Plymouth, N. H. 
Dear Sirs: 

Wouldyou be kind enough to send me at the St. 
Anthony Hotel, San Antonio, Texas, two gloves same 
model as I have had before, felt lined. I have been 
fortunate enough to play in two World Series within 
my two and a half years of baseball and this glove 
certainly has had a great deal to do with my success. 
I remain, 


Wide World 
Photos 


FRANK FRISCH 


and the glove that 


helped him win Very truly yours, 


FRANK FRISCH. 


We have on file in our office hundreds of 
such endorsements as these; all entirely volun- 
tary and based only on the merit of the goods. 


Eighty percent of the big league players 
use the D & M gloves and mitts. Of course if 
you use these goods, we cannot guarantee that 
you will get into the big league but it will be a 
step in that direction. 


Three things every boy should have: 


Catalogue —D & M goods 
Baseball Rules — Official 
** How to Pitch ’’ — valuable leaflet 





We send these three things free to every boy who asks for them 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD COMPANY 


Dept. Y, Plymouth, N. H. 







The home of the ‘‘ Lucky Dog” 
is at Plymouth, N.H. If you 
can’t find his goods at 
your dealer’s send 
here 
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THE TRAIL 
OF THE 
GHOST CAR 
2) 
Charles Moreau 
Haroer 





OU'VE been seein’ 
spooks; that’s what’s the 
matter with you!” The 


city marshal of the little 

Kansas town laughed at 

Keith Ross’s story. He 

even took off his battered 

cap, once shiny with gold 
braid, and wiped his tanned face and 
high forehead as if overeome by what 
he had heard. 

“But I tell you I did see it!’ Keith 
protested. “I guess I know an auto 
when it goes by me!’ Nevertheless, 
Keith was becoming a little dubious 
about his own story; no one regarded 
it as reasonable. 

“Here, mayor, listen to what this 
kid has to tell,” said the marshal, turn- 
ing to the solemn head of the village 
government. 

So Keith again told his adventure 
out on the Harker Hills. A dozen miles west 
where bluffs come close to the Smoky Hill 
River the hills break the level course of 
the trans-continental motor trail across the 
prairies. But over them stretches a well-made 
highway that for all its ups and downs is like 
a boulevard; for several miles there is neither 

. crossroad nor side road, and the surface is so 
smooth that the motorist never slackens 
pace. Keith knew it well and in the small 
family automobile took its grades at steady 
speed. Rolling along at thirty miles an hour 
one night, he had seen a flash of light beside 
his car, there was a roar behind, and then 
like a rush of wind a long motor cE ar dashed 
past, fairly “eating up the road.’’ A dozen 
rods ahead the lights of the car suddenly 
vanished, and only the sound of the engine 
came to him; the way ahead was dark except 
where his own headlights made a gleaming 
path, On the turn of the hill beyond: he no- 
ticed a quick flash; evidently the driver had 
parte on his lights for an instant to de- 
termine the contour of the road. Then on at 
furious speed but with fainter sound the 
stranger raced in darkness. 

Wondering at such odd behavior, Keith 
had skimmed up grade after grade, dashed 
through deep cuts at the peaks and coasted 
into the valleys. In a deep cajion at the 
lowest part of the road there was a bridge, 
and he was obliged to slow down. He swept 
the slopes beyond with his spotlight, but no 
car was visible. Later when he had left the 
hills behind and had reached a filling station 
at the first crossroads he inquired if an auto- 
mobile had passed. The man replied that 
none had come that way. That 
was the mystery. 

Now in the broad light of 
day, with the marshal and the 
mayor smiling at him, Keith’s 
story did seem a little queer 
even to himself. Was it possi- 

ble that he had dreamed it after 

the long night ride? Somewhat 
uncerts ain, he still insisted, 
“Well, anyhow, I think I saw 
it, even if you think I didn’t.’ 
That afternoon he drove 
again over the hills. The bridge 
and the turn were just where 
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A bullet spattered against the rocks above them 


he had remembered they were, but he could 
see no track where a motor car had left the 
highway. The cafon led off to the north, 
winding and rock-strewn. No wrecked auto- 
mobile was visible or any sign of an accident. 
Regretfully he turned back to the village. 

For days Keith heard joking references to 
his “ghost ear,’”’ as the marshal termed it. 
Then his teasing friends forgot the matter. 

Twice later when he had opportunity after 
his father had closed the store he made trips 
over the hills, hoping something would hap- 
pen to give him an idea. But the winding 
road was as commonplace as ever; tourists 
were hurrying east or west; occasionally 
farmers or townspeople sped by. Nothing 
was unusual, and he almost concluded that 
he had been the victim of a delusion. 

Three weeks passed. Then came a tele- 
phone call for some harvest supplies. The 
dealer at Carraway, thirty miles west, 
wanted them immediately. “‘Better drive 
over this evening, Keith,” suggested his fa- 
ther. 

After supper Keith loaded the supplies 
into the tonneau of the car and set out on his 
errand. It happened that the Carraway 
dealer needed some help, and so it was nearly 
midnight when he began the return journey. 
Clouds hid the stars, and his headlights 
made a clean white lane of the well-graded 
highway. Driving at night under such con- 
ditions is pleasant. Full enjoyment came to 
Keith as his car swiftly climbed, descended 
and took the curves. 

He had passed the bridge in the caion 
when ahead on a hill shone a slender ray; 
then it was gone. A little farther 
on it cut the dark again—and 
vanished. Suddenly as he was 
swinging into a wider space the 
glare of a headlight met him; 
he made a quick turn, and a 
car went whizzing past. 

“Narrow escape from _hit- 
ting that jay driver,’’ he 
thought and looked backward 
to see whether the stranger 


had regained the road. All was 
dark; the lights of the car had 
been cut off. 

With a thrill it came to him; 











here was the “ghost car.” 
This time he would see what =, 
became of it if it took him all 0% 
night! Turning as quickly as 

he could and winding over the back trail, 
he came out on the open prairie; but he saw 
nothing of the car. “Must have driven fast,”’ 
he thought. Then he spied a light in the dis- 
tance. A night traveler was coming. 

Keith stood in the glare of his headlights 
and held up his hand. Had the road been 
wide, the stranger—for it was a tourist car— 
would not have stopped, but there was scant 
room to pass. 

“What—what do you want?” came in a 
trembling voice from a woman who was 
sitting beside the driver. 

“Just want to know if you met a car 
within the past two or three miles.” 

“Oh, is that all? We thought you were 
holding us up!” exclaimed the driver in re- 
lief. “No, nothing since leaving Carraway. 
Good night,” and he hurried past, evidently 
not yet sure whether he were safe. 

“So it’s somewhere in the hills,” mused 
Keith and reversed his course once more. 

When he reached the bridge in the caiion 
he stopped, cut off the ignition and sat in 
silence while with the spotlight he swept the 
roadside, the towering rocks and the road 
that wound like a ribbon up the grade be- 
yond. 

Wild Horse Cafion, as the place was 
called, led off to the left. Its name came from 
the days when rustlers of live stock roamed 
the plains. Stories were told of strange men 
who used to make the caiion a rendezvous 
and to hide in its recesses the horses that 
they stole until they could move them down 
to the Indian Territory and thence to mar- 
ket. Once—so the legend ran—settlers had 
surrounded the cafion, had a pitched battle 
with the thieves, dispersed the gang and re- 
covered two dozen of their stolen horses. 

Keith was thinking of the tale as the arrow 
of light from his motor touched the far 
points of the hills and brought out a silver 
sheen in the clay road. Then came the put-t 
—put-t of a motor. He scanned the road 
ahead, but saw nothing. He looked back- 
ward ; ‘the road was empty. The noise of the 
engine continued and finally became smooth 
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and rhythmical as it trembled through 
the night air. 

Alighting, he put one ear close to 
the ground. Taking into account de- 
Hections by the rocks, he concluded 
that the sound came from the depths 
of the caiion. But he could see no road, 
not even a trail between the rising 
cliffs. Cautiously he reached into the 
ear and extinguished the spotlight. As 
he listened to the far-off humming it 
died away and then stopped. He sat 
on the running board and considered 
matters, hoping some traveler would 
appear. But traffic was over for the 
night. 

Opening the tool chest, he took out » 
small flashlight and focussed it on the 
ground along the road back from the 
bridge. For some reason he felt that 
this was the place where the “ghost 
car” had disappeared, but he could see 
nothing to show it. Alongside was a 
thick row of dead bushes and beyond 
them was a fence, apparently of small 
tree trunks laid carelessly on stakes 
and rocks. The cafion was 
part of a great pasture 
now unoccupied. 

Pushing his way through 
the bushes toward an open 
space beyond, he stopped 
abruptly. What was this? 
Did the bushes have no 
roots? They fell over at 
his touch! The cirele of 
light showed that each 
bush had a boxlike 
weight at its base to 
hold it upright. One, 
a two, three—half a 
dozen went down at 
a sweep of his hand, 
and he stepped 
through to the down- 
ward slope of the 
bank. Imprinted in 
the soil were the 
marks of tires leading straight for the fence. 
_— properly speaking, it wasn’t a fence. 

A slender cottonwood sapling laid loosely on 
two supports made it look like a fence from 
the road, but lifting it left a way just wide 
enough for a large car. 

“Here is where the ghost ear went!’ 
thought Keith with a glow of pride. But 
what was going on in there? 

Again from the darkness came the purr of 
a motor and a tap-tap as of iron against iron. 
Shutting off the flashlight, Keith crept 
through the darkness in the direction of the 
sound. Feeling his way, stumbling, hitting 
jagged rocks, he found a cleared space barely 
wide enough for a ear to pass. 

Round a bend the cafon widened, and the 
noise of the engine seemed nearer. He had 
gone on for what seemed miles, though actu- 
ally it was only a few hundred rods, when 
the walls again narrowed, and he came to a 
sharp turn. Slowly he sidled along the rock, 
and there before him on a level bit of sod he 
saw a queer sight. 

Three men were working with a car. The 
headlights of another were trained on them. 
Two were peering under the open hood; the 
engine was running slowly. One man was 
tapping some part of the machine with a 
hammer, and the others were apparently 
testing the cylinders and the ignition. Keith 
thought he could see a third car behind 
them, though he was not sure. What puzzled 
him was a steady glow near the workers as if 
from a coal fire. 

What a joke on the city marshal! But with 
the thought came another; he needed the 
marshal right now, the sooner the better! 
Keith was not sure just why he needed him, 
but he was confident that the men meant no 
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Reluctantly he made his way from the 
scene; the strange picture amid such eerie 
surroundings fascinated him. He replaced 
the rail of the flimsy fence and set the bushes 
in their places. “‘I’ll wait until they get tuned 
up so they can’t hear me,” he meditated. 


When the far-off hum seemed at its 
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loudest he carefully stepped on the starter 
and slipped away up the hill toward the vil- 
lage. 

Now to find the marshal! He was not at 
the all-night lunch room or at the railway 
station. Keith finally found him up in the 
lodge, where a late meeting was going on. 

“Say!” he cried excitedly when the mar- 
shal, a little irritated at being called from 
some serious work of the order, appeared. 
“T’ve seen it again!” 

“Seen what?” 

“That car I told you about—or one like 
it—over in the hills and—” 

“For heaven’s sake, boy, did you get me 
out here to tell that old ghost story again?” 
Disgusted, the marshal started to reénter the 
lodge precincts. 

“But say, wait!” Keith held to the mar- 
shal’s arm. “I’ve found it, and there’s some- 
thing for you to do right now.” Then he told 
his story with all the vividness he could sum- 
mon. ° 

“Well,’”’ said the marshal, ‘maybe there’s 
something to it after all. I’ll get my cap and 
cun. Better take some one with us.” 

With two muscular lodge men they got 
into Keith’s car and went tearing out of 
town. All four expected high adventure. 

Slowly, quietly, with the engine barely 
running, Keith let the car slide down the kill 
as they approached the bridge. 

‘‘Here, where are you going?” gasped the 
marshal as with a swerve from the road the 


IWENTY-FOUR HOURS. 


KIT, where are my—hello, 
Gine!—high boots? I want 
them now.” As the door 
swung open to her caller 
Alison Warre, much in 
haste, was crying directions 
to her sister Katherine. 

“What’stherush?” asked 
Virginia Gault, surveying 
the upheaval. 

‘Sally Hooper’s tele- 
phoned me from town and 
wants to know whether I 
can go up into the country 
with her over Sunday to 
keep her company with her 
grandmother.’’ Alison 
jerked out the words while 
rummaging furiously in 
drawers, among ribbons, undergarments, 
gloves—all the miscellany of a girl’s ward- 
robe. 

“Will it be fun?” 

“Oh, no! Awfully sort of dismal. Her 
grandmother’s sick and deaf, and the house 
is hidden away in a cypress grove like a 
house in an Edgar Allan Poe tale.’”’ Alison 
never ceased to fling her possessions on the 
table, the desk or the floor. “Run, Kit, get 
my hat; I left it in somebody’s room.” 

“Tonight Helen Ward has her birthday 
party,” Virginia reminded her. 

Alison made a wry face. “‘Can’t be helped. 
Sal needs me; I feel a moral responsibility 
to go.” 

“You are good,’ murmured Virginia, 
impressed both by Alison’s sacrifice and by 
her formal expression of it. 

“Got the hat, Kit? Now pack my bag and 
be quick, please. Time’s going scandalously.” 

“When do you start?” Virginia pulled 
out her watch. 

“Three-thirty. Hurry, Kit, do! Find my 
purse. Quick!”’ 

Things seemed to swirl round Virginia, 
who tucked up her feet on the window seat 
to avoid the flood. Bags, hats, umbrellas, 
gloves—the air was full of them, and in the 
midst of the tornado a small, tense figure 
the oft-called-for “Kit,” tied and buttoned 
and pinned and hooked—swift, exact and 
silent. 

“There! I knew I’d make it. ’By, chil- 
dren.’’ Alison was running down the corri- 
dor. Then from the stairway 
her voice came back to them: 
“Kit, I forgot, I must hand 
in my French theme tonight. 
It’s finished, only copying; you 
do it for me.” 

Kit sank on the floor, for 
all the chairs were loaded with 
Alison’s wreckage. Her face 
blazed with heat; her hands 
twitched, and her eyes were 
full of tears of nervous fatigue. 
‘Alison is good!” she panted. 
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They were Virginia’s own 
words, yet Virginia did not 
reaffirm them, but stared 
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driver headed for the thick bushes alongside. 

But the car went on; the bushes fell over 
helplessly before it. Keith stopped. “Get out 
while I block things,” he said. Turning and 
twisting, he placed the car so that the only 
possible egress was effectually closed. “Now, 
we're ready.” 

Guided by flashes from the searchlight, 
the quartette began their march. Perhaps 
they should not have used the light; perhaps 
its flickers penetrated farther up the cafion 
than they thought. At any rate they had 
barely crept through the first opening and 
were out in the spreading level when two 
glaring headlights came round the bend 
ahead. A car was bearing down on them 
swiftly, bumping over rocks, swaying on the 
uneven path, headed for the highway. A 
spurt of fire came from the tonneau, and a 
bullet spattered against the rocks above 
them. Instinctively they all ducked and 
crouched close to the wall as the automobile 
went roaring by. 

Headlong the car tore on its way, but 
Keith knew what would happen. Racing for 
the carefully-concealed opening to the 
cafion, expecting to dash into the highway, 
the driver saw to his consternation an auto- 
mobile right in his path. 

A squeaking of brakes, a crackle of broken 
glass, a crash as bumpers struck the running 
board of Keith’s car, a shriek—and then 
silence. 

Following fast came the officer and his 


instead from Kit’s little exhausted figure to 
the disordered room. For the first time doubt 
clouded her vision of “adorable Alison.” 
Virginia had been in St. Barbara’s School 
three years now and had watched with 
growing wonder and love Alison’s unfailing 
response to every call that the school or the 
girls made on her. However others might 
shirk what the girls called “moral responsi- 
bility,”’ Alison never did. But Virginia had 
watched just such a scene as this many a 
time—Alison, who never knew where 
anything was, dashing in at the last mo- 
ment; Kit, who “kept house” like a good 
fairy, exerting herself to the last drop of 
her blood to help her sister off. Today for 
the first time Virginia realized that this 
younger sister also had a part in Alison’s 
helpfulness, and that somehow something 
wasn’t just right. 

‘Alison ought not to undertake so much,” 
said Virginia. 

“Yes, she just wears herself out for other 
people.”’ Kit climbed to her feet stiffly. 
“Got to rid up this shell-shocked room.” 
She began to gather up the things and put 
them away with a quick precision pleasant 
to watch. 

“You'll come to Helen’s party?” Virginia 
inquired. 

Kit folded some garments and carried 
them into the bedroom. “‘Can’t,’”’ she said. 
‘Al’s essay.” 

“Well, I hope you have a glorious old 
Sunday then.” Virginia took up her papers 
to go. 

“Won’t I just!’ Kit was putting books 
back into the rack now. “After ’m home 
from church I’m going to lie on the couch 
the enduring afternoon, reading the new 
magazines.” 

Virginia laughed as she left the room. 
“See you do it. I’ll bring you some party to 
nibble.” 

As she opened the door another girl 
entered. “Hello, Kit,” said the newcomer. 
“T met Alison just as she was stepping into 
the bus, and she said she had forgotten that 
she promised to spend Sunday afternoon in 
the infirmary with the little freshman who 
has trouble with her eyes, to read to her 
and write her home letter, and will you do 
it for her?” 

Kit stared straight before her a long 
minute; then she nodded. Kit, 
the girls said, could keep still 
in six different languages. 

Virginia and the other girl 
walked down the corridor to- 
gether. “Isn’t Alison good?” 
said the girl. “She is always 
doing things for other people. 
Kit is so sort of—well, she 
seems to live for herself more, 
don’t you think?” 

Yes, Virginia had thought 
so; now she did not know what 
she thought. She could only 
smile in a puzzled way and 
change the subject. 





aids. The marshal emptied the chambers of 
his automatic, but he was a poor shot. Only 
one victim lay by the disfigured automobile, 
and he had been injured in the collision. 

“Here, boys,’”’ ordered the officer, “take 
Keith’s car—it isn’t hurt much—and get 
this man to a doctor. Telephone the sheriff 
to get after the fellows that got away. Keith 
pet I will stay here till daylight and inspect 
things.’’ Keith was proud of that assign- 
ment! 

“Just as I thought,’’ remarked the mar- 
shal, as with the searchlight he studied the 
interior of the strange car. “They have been 
changing the engine number. We'll find the 
tools up the cafion.” = 

He had guessed right. A forge and dies 
were at the car thieves’ hiding place and also 
many appliances for altering the appearance 
of an automobile. Four other cars were se- 
creted there, one in a cavelike opening, per- 
haps the old gathering place of the horse 
thieves, three in bushes along the sides of the 
canon. 

“And down at the city hall I’ve got three 
hundred postal-card notices of stolen cars,” 
remarked the marshal. ‘Every one of them 
offers a reward of from fifty to two hundred 
dollars, and it’s a good chance you'll find 
these among ’em. If we do, you’ll get some- 
thing besides what that crippled-up thief 
brings. And you'll get more if they catch the 
others. Good night’s work, boy. I guess you 
didn’t see a ghost car after all!” 


BD, y> 
Grace Margaret 
Gallaher 
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The week rolled round to Friday and 
found the two Warre sisters and Virginia in 
the sisters’ rooms again. 

“T wish I could stay and make butter- 
scotch with you,’ Alison explained as 
Virginia seated herself in her favorite place 
by the window, “but I’m going to work 
Latin with Mary Stirling. She’s got terribly 
behind and can’t afford a tutor.’ 

“You promised me you’d fix your clothes. 
You haven’t a thing on earth ready to wear 
if anything turns up.” Kit stopped rattling 
among the “cooking irons.” 

“Oh, there’s always Old Faithful, my 
blue silk,” replied Alison, laughing. 

‘You ripped it up to make over.” 

“So I did; well, my white voile.” 

“Tn the laundry.” 

“My brown velvet.” 

‘Sleeve torn and stain on skirt.” 

“Oh, goodness, child! My pink muslin.” 

“Shrunk in the wash.” 

“T’ll borrow one of yours then.” With 
this jeer, for Kit was short, and Alison tall, 
she ran out of the room, laughing. 

Kit silently put away the things she had 
assembled for making the butterscotch and 
brought out a bundle of blue silk. “She'll 
need it surely if it’s in pieces,” she said as 
she laid the breadths on the floor. 

“You spoil Alison!’’ Virginia had come a 
long way in a week of thinking. ‘She ought 
to keep her own things going!” 

‘Why, she can’t do all she does for other 
people and look out for herself too,” Kit 
said without malice, wrinkling her odd, 
interesting little face over a doubtful strip 
of silk. 

It was so undeniably true that Virginia 
could only answer, “If I weren’t such a dub 
at sewing, I’d help.” 

“Read aloud to me; I’d love that!’ 

An hour passed; then through the door 
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shot Alison. ‘‘Miss Parke has asked me if 
I'll go into town to help her with her chil- 
dren’s concert; the accompanist has failed 
her, but I know the songs.” Alison as usual 
was rummaging with both hands. 

“Here.” Kit thrust at her a music book; 
she knew her sister’s needs intuitively. 
“When must you start?” 

“Tn an hour about.” 

“Sit right down at your dress then; we 
can just finish it.’’ 

“T can’t, Kitsy; I told Miss Parke I’d 
help her collect her costumes for the children. 
I couldn’t refuse her, could I?”’ Miss Parke 
was Alison’s favorite teacher. 

Without a word more Kit set her lips 
and began to sew with long sweeps of her 
arms. 

“Let me. I can thread needles and hold 
ends and snip.” Virginia was ©a the floor 
beside her. 

An hour exactly and Alison was back. 
“Done?” she cried. “Good old Kitsy. Now 
hustle, dear, and help me. You'll have to 
brush my hair. Um! I hate to play at this 
thing; if anybody but Miss Parke had 
asked— Hurry, Kit, or I'll never be ready 
in time.” 

Kit gave a kind of weak gasp and then, 
leaping to her feet, snatched the hair brush 
and began to smooth out Alison’s long thick 
locks while Alison herself unlaced her muddy 
boots. 

“Kitsy,”-—a head poked in at the door,— 
“come with me for a gorgeous drive. My 
aunt’s here from town in her motor.” 

“Tm awfully sorry, Julia,” Alison an- 
swered for her, “but she has to help me get 
dressed for a concert.” 

Kit said nothing at all, but with a tense 
face braided up Alison’s hair while Virginia, 
queerly frowning, handed over ribbons and 
pins. 

That night just as Virginia was climbing 
into bed in her tiny room where she lived 
by herself a voice whispered at the keyhole: 
“Let me in, Giney.” 

“What is it, Alie?” asked Virginia as her 
friend curled down under the covers beside 


er. 

“O Gine, the grandest ever! I’m to be in 
the gym drill.” 

“This year’s drill? Why, you can’t; it’s 
tomorrow night.” 

“Lottie Varney hurt her ankle today, 
and Miss Sherman says I’m the next best 
girl to her in the class. O Giney, I’m so 
thrilled!” 

“Tt’s splendid,” Virginia said mildly. 

“Oh, of course you don’t bounce over it! 
You’ve been in plays and made a speech 
Founders’ Day, but this is my very first 
appearance on the stage at St. Barbara’s, 
and I’m crazy about it.” 

“Are you poing to do everything?” 

“Oh, no, I can’t; only the Spanish dance 
and the Russian march. And [’ll be fine in 
them too.”’ She laughed at her conceit, but 
her tone was sincere. 

“How will you get costumes? Lottie’s 
would be too small.” 

“Make ’em tomorrow. Isn’t it lucky it’s 
Saturday?” 

“You'll have to begin on them at crack 
of dawn. That Spanish thing is covered with 
beads, and the Russian has yards of fur to 
sew on.” 

“Kkit will; trust Kitsy,’’ replied Alison, 
laughing. “Did you ever know old Kit to 
let me fail to be there on time?” 

“You make a slave of Kit!’’ How awful it 
sounded there in the black night in that 
hard voice! Virginia felt Alison: stiffen. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean she runs and jumps and flies 
and tears herself to pieces to get you ready 
for the things you undertake.” 

“What things do I undertake?” Alison 
was grieved. “This concert tonight? Was 
that any fun to me? You know it was to 
help the blind children and Miss Parke.” 

Virginia did know it. She struggled to 
put into words what seemed so clear in her 
mind. ‘You ought to say no to some of the 
people who want help. You can’t do every- 
thing, just one girl; you ought to look out 
for yourself sometimes.” 

“How can you say that!” Now Alison 
was really angry. “I feel I ought to do every- 
thing I possibly can to help people along; it’s 
what I think I’m made for, and if I want to 
I don’t see whose business it is except mine.” 
. “It’s Kit’s business if you take it out of 

er.” 

Alison’s mind took another turn. “What 
does Kit do about it? If I’m late, she runs 
around for three or four minutes to catch 
my things or sew on a button or—or some 
little trifling service; and after I’m gone she 
shuts bureau drawers and hangs up clothes. 
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Ten or fifteen minutes a day! I should 
think she’d be glad to help that 
much!” 

“She is. I’m not,” Virginia replied 
incoherently. 

“What she does for me wouldn’t 
count up to anything.”’ Alison’s voice 
rose. “Why, I could do it all myself 
if I had just a little more time.” 

“Hush! You'll wake up school.” 

“Well, you infuriate me, calling 
Kit my slave! Kit’s a dear, and I 
appreciate her—” 

“You don’t—”’ 

Alison sailed on: “But she really 
doesn’t do anything for me that 
amounts to anything, and she doesn’t 
do anything at all for other people.”’ 

“You try getting on without her!”’ 

Virginia put all the vehemence 
possible into her whisper. The argu- 
ment might be against her, yet she 
knew deep down in her soul that 
the truth was on her side if she 
could only make Alison see it! 

Alison had talked herself into a 
good humor. “Oh, Kit’s a dear, but 
honestly and seriously and just be- 
tween us two I’m the only one who 
ever stirs herself to help along poor 
old bodies. I like to,—no credit to 
me,—but I’m the one.” 

She jumped out of bed, kissed 
Virginia gayly and slipped out of the 
room, whispering,. “You'll see me at 
the drill, eight o’clock, in my grand 
costume.” 

And Virginia was too much discouraged 
to whisper back, “If Kit makes them!” 

The next morning Alison remembered 
that she had promised to tutor a freshman 
for a Latin examination and left Kit to run 
over to the school shop for materials and to 
begin on the costumes while she went across 
campus to fulfil her engagement. The school 
clock was just striking ten as she came back 
to their rooms. The door was open, showing 
an empty room, and on the panel was 
pinned, ‘Alison Warre, please come to the 
office.” 

‘Wonder if it’s a box from home?” 
Alison was too good a student ever to fear a 
summons by “the powers.’ 

The warden, Mrs. Willow, greeted her 
gently: “A few minutes ago Katherine was 
hurt a little, Alison.” 

“Katherine?” 

“Your sister was crossing the street as 
the school truck came round the corner. 
She was in such a hurry she didn’t notice 
and ran right in front of it.” 

“Ts she—she isn’t?” Iit dead 
perhaps! 

“The doctor can’t find even a bruise on her 
body, but she is dazed, and he says she 
must stay in the infirmary twenty-four 
hours to recover from the shock.” 

“Can’t I see her just a moment?” 

“You can’t see her at all. The doctor 
says she needs perfect quict that length of 
time; then she will be all right.” 

“1Did she ask for me, say anything?” 

“She hasn’t spoken except when she was 
picked up. ‘Give this to Alison,’ she said. 
I suppose it is your costume for tonight.” 

She put into Alison’s hands a roll of 
bright-colored materials. Alison looked at 
it, dazed. 

“Don’t worry one bit, dear; she is asleep, 
and tomorrow at this time she will be right 
as can be.” 

Back in her own room Alison felt sadly 
bewildered. The one thing she did realize 
was that she had in hand the materials for 
her costumes and must bend her. whole 
energy to making them. “I put the patterns 
Miss Sherman gave me—where did I leave 
them last night?” She scarched in the 
drawers of her desk, in her bureau and in 
her closet. Minutes of precious time were 
passing! A litter of papers and belongings 
was all over the floor! 

“Hurrah!” 

The end of a pink paper was sticking out 
of a notebook on her desk. 

A long arm reaching out, a clash and a 
despairing ery. The ink was all over the 

Mission Circle papers! “Quick, Kit, a cloth, 
towel, anything!’ No flying fect, no deft 
hands. 

“Of course Kit isn’t here. Gracious, where 
are things!’ She seized something white 
hanging across,her bed and mopped up the 
stream. “I'll have to copy those reports 
before the meeting. Let’s hope this is a 
simple scheme to cut out. Where is my 
thimble, thread, tape measure?” 

Saturday morning is a gay and busy time 
at St. Barbara’s, and so no one came near 
Alison. She cut and basted with an intensity 


hurt, 
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“Girls, I'll buy more 


that made her ache; yet when the lunch 
bell rang her first costume was not done. 

“Can't spare time for lunch. Bring me a 
roll and a glass of milk, Kit,’’ she mur- 
mured absently. 

An hour later she stretched herself 
dizzily. “I’m hungry as a hound! Where’s 
my milk? I suppose I do look on Kit as my 
hands and feet, just obliged to be with me,” 
she thought and blushed, for the memory of 
Virginia’s words came back to her. 

Voices sounded in the corridor, and a 
hand tapped the door. 

“Come!” 

In walked Sue Prentice and Jean Hoyt. 
“Why, Alison Warre, don’t you know the 
meeting’s waiting for you!” 

“Meeting? Where? What?” Alison gazed 
agape at the two girls, who pointed accusing 
fingers at her. 

“The missionary meeting of which you 
are secretary and treasurer, you owl, you! 
I do believe you have forgotten it com- 
pletely!” 

“There’s the report, girls; I haven’t had 
time for another.” Alison pointed at the 
ink-stained papers on her desk. “And I 
suppose the material for the children’s 
bags we’re to make is some place where 
Kit put it.” 

She was stirring round in her bedroom 
now. “Here it is.’”’ Her voice was tragic as 
she held up an inky mass that once was 
lengths of white muslin. “Horrors on 
horrors! I thought it was my nightgown. 
Girls, ll buy more with my own money. 
You tell them at the meeting how it hap- 

ened.” 

“Come tell them yourself.” 

“T can’t,” said Alison with a despairing 
wave towards a roll of cloth over a chair. 
“T have to get a whole costume done by 
seven-thirty tonight.” 

“But you’ve known about this meeting a 
month. How did you expect to get the 
costume done?” Sue asked frostily. 

How indeed? Alison saw as in a vision 
Kit on her knees, sewing ‘with a red-hot 
needle.” “I can’t go, I can’t!’ She began to 
stitch away as the best answer. 

“Well, Alison Warre, I never knew you 
to go back on an obligation before!’ Sue 
fired the shot as she slammed the door. 

“If Kit were here, I’d go,’”’ Alison mut- 
tered forlornly. 

The clock struck five, and still Alison cut 
and basted and sewed on and ripped out. 
She was no seamstress. Kit always did the 
sewing. 

‘Hello, Alie, how’s your costume coming 
on?” Virginia had not been near her since 
the quarrel the night before. 

“T shan’t ask her to. give me a hand,” 
Alison’s pride declared. ““You must!” her 
need made answer. 

“Seriously, Gine, I’m plumb crazy over 
it!” 

Virginia sat down on the floor by her 
side. In ten minutes Alison was crying, 
“More thread! Quick! Hurry! Do go faster,” 
quite in the old way. She even said “Kit” 
as often as “Gine.”’ 

But it was Gine, not Kit. Gine couldn’t 
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with my own money” 


be swift and steady like Kit. She couldn’t 
tie a bow with twitching fingers or set a tuck 
with dazzled eyes. And suddenly she turned 
on Alison. “I can’t do any more than I can,” 
she cried forcibly if incoherently. ‘‘I won’t! 
I’m not Kit to work myself into a nervous 
collapse. You woulc give a china dog hyster- 
ics, pushing him on so.” 

Alison burst out laughing, then out 
crying; then she screamed, “Go on to 
dinner; there’s the bell!” 

“Come too.” 

“Can’t stop; you bring me a bite.” 

Dizzy with hunger, tremulous with 
fatigue, Alison sewed on. No Virginia 
brought her dinner, and now it was twelve 
hours that she had fasted. ‘“Gine’s for- 
gotten,”’ she thought bitterly. “Kit would 
have brought me something hot if she had 
had to crawl on her knees to do it.” 

What time? She listened to the school 
chimes. “Seven! I’m to be at the gym at 
seven-thirty. Nothing more but to sew the 
fur on my Russian costume. I guess if I 
turn on all steam I can make it.” 

She unwound yards of white cotton 
batting that, sewed to dark blue cloth, 
looked like swan’s down— ‘The thread’s 
gone!” 

There was no time to hunt for more; so 
she dashed into her neighbors’ rooms. 
“White thread, girls!’’ 

The room was empty, and not on desk 
or on table or on bureau appeared work box 
or basket. “I can’t rummage,” she groaned. 
“Saved!” She caught from the dresser a fat 
pincushion bursting with safety pins of all 
sizes. 

With nightmare speed she pinned the 
-soft, slipping cotton to all the sides of the 
jacket, round the skirt, up the front and on 
the sleeves. 

“The bell!’ Sweeping all her costumes 
into her arms, she dashed from the room as 
the clock chimed half past seven. 

Miss Sherman, the gymnasium teacher, 
harassed all day with belated costumes and 
unprepared girls, greeted her stiffly. ‘Late, 
Alison; get into your place just as quickly 
, possible. We will have the gypsy dance 

rst.” 

This was the night Alison had dreamed of. 
Her first appearance! Exhausted, panting 
with over-exertion, she marched into line. 

“Your costume’s pretty sketchily sewed,” 
whispered Sue behind her. “I hope it’s on to 
stay, Al.” 

Alison pretended not to hear. Her will 
alone kept her feet tripping in time. Lan- 
guidly as in a dream she curtsied, swayed 
and jingled her tambourine, indifferent 
alike to audience and to dancers. 

“Put some fire into your steps!’ Miss 
Sherman said to her sharply as Alison 
glided by the wings. “You are made of iron.” 

Well, it was over. She hadn’t spoiled the 
dance, and she could rest her aching eyes in 


the darkness behind the 

scenes. And this was the 

—— of which she had “a 
reamed! 2 hy 
Now for the Russian oe 


march, last and most 
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important figure on the programme. 
How stunning the girls looked in 
their tall patent-leather boots, their 
blue skirts and jackets and fur! 

Alison stepped jauntily on the 
platform and wheeled into line. A 
safety pin clicked on the floor, and 
a dangle of white hung from her 
sleeve. She tried to catch it as she 
raised her hand in salute. Now it 
was a banner that waved behind 
her. She felt a rope of fur hit her 
ankle; now she tripped in it; now 
she heard the girls behind her 
stumble into it and rage at her in 
whispers. Little bits of white fell 
from her; she could see a trail of 
them behind her. Some one in the 
audience tittered; then three or four 
laughed; then a ripple ran about the 
hall. “Russian snowstorm!” 

The girl behind her tripped again 
in a loop of fur dangling from Ali- 
son’s skirt, turned left instead of 
right, faced wrong and hit against 
Alison, who staggered against the 
girl in front of her. There was a 
tangle of figures; feet stamped on 
one another; shoulders hit; Miss 
Sherman in deadly tones gave com- 
mands from the wings; the curtain 
was rung down; the girls broke out 
in angry or plaintive remarks! 

“Alison Warre!’”’ Miss Sherman 
took her by the shoulders. ‘‘How did 
you sew that cotton on? It ought 
never to have come off like that. 
Why,” she cried, clutching at the row of 
safety pins now bare of all fur, “you pinned 
on that soft, slippery stuff!’ Anger seized 
her. “Alison, is that your idea of moral 
responsibility?” 

Alison stared as if her own hand had 
struck her, then without word or glance ran 
from the gymnasium across the campus to 
her own room. Chairs, books, tables, papers, 
clothes, all seemed holding a_ witches’ 
Sabbath. She averted her eyes, pulled off her 
costume and cast herself into bed, where, 
prostrated with fatigue, she slept like one 
drugged.- 

The sound of a gong penetrated her 
dreams at last, and she awoke to a well- 
known summons. “What ever!” she ex- 
claimed, sitting up in bed. “Why, it’s 
Sunday morning, and that’s breakfast. I 
just can’t hurry; I’ll have to go without.” 
Her throbbing head reminded her of her 
foodless yesterday. She sank back on the 
pillows and studied her untidy bedroom and 
through the open door her wrecked study. 
She hated disorder and never in her life 
before had waked in it. “Kit’s work,” she 
said aloud. 

Slowly she remembered what had hap- 
pened to her the day before. “It’s all Kit,” 
she murmured. “I can’t run myself even 
twenty-four hours without her. Thank 
goodness, she’ll be back soon!”’ 

Then she blushed. “TI. guess I’ll leave her 
alone when she comes. I guess I have a 
moral responsibility towards her too.” She 
remembered when she had last heard that 
phrase, and she shuddered. 

“Shall I come?” And there was Kit her- 
self, smiling and holding in her hands a 
tray of delicious-looking bacon, muffins and 
hot chocolate. “They said you might have 
breakfast in the infirmary with me, but I 
would not let them wake you up; so I 
brought it to you. Eat it quick.” 

While Alison ate, Kit, perched on the 
footboard, told her adventures in the in- 
firmary, a place in which neither sister had 
ever before been a patient. “And now,” she 
concluded, “I’m just as right as rain again 


And there was Kit herself 
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and ready to help you off, to walk into 
church. You know it’s town Sunday.” 
Alison hadn’t heard a word of Kit’s story. 
Her mind had been whirling with plans of 
repentance. She longed to throw her arms 
round Kit’s neck and ery and tell her how 
mean she herself had been always, and that 
she was never going to impose on her again, 
never make her a slave to her ideas of duty. 
But Kit hated all ‘‘seenes’’; she didn’t even 
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like hugging and kissing except before a 
journey. Therefore Alison climbed quickly 
out of bed, thrust her feet into her slippers 
and began to fold up her costume into a 
neat pile. 

“T’m not going to walk; it takes too long. 
The bus will give me nearly an hour longer 
here.” 

“But your little freshman wants you to 
talk over her Monday essay with her.”’ Kit 


stood still and stared in her astonishment. 

Alison laid the costume in a drawer. 
“Hang the freshman and her essay too! 
I’m going to straighten out this room.” 

“Oh, l’ll do that; I can’t help with the 
essay.”’ Kit hung Alison’s cape in the closet 
and moved towards a heap of confused 
oddments piled on the floor. 

“You sit down on that couch and watch 
me work,” Alison shouted at her. Then, 
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P and down the muddy 


" roads of New Salem, Lh- 
nois, trudges Abraham 
Lineoln, the defeated. 
The year is 1832. As we 
approach the lanky fig- 
ure of the pale young 
man, gaunt and power- 
ful, we hear him hum- 
ming a sad refrain; and these are its 
words: 





Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be 
proud? 

Like a swift-flitting meteor, a fast-flying 
cloud, 

A flash of the lightning, a break of the 

~ Wave, 

He passeth from life to his rest in the 
grave. 

That stanza from a poem of no 
great literary pretension that had ap- 
peared a few years before Lincoln often 
quoted. It was the upshot of all his 
experiences since life had begun in the 
Kentucky cabin twenty-three years 
before; and so sensitized was his na- 
ture to the sharp seriousness of life that 
even when armies and navies obeyed 
his behest and great men surrounded 
him he still could be heard pensively 
humming, “Oh, why should the spirit of 
mortal be proud?” 

Young Abraham Lincoln was clearly the 
defeated, but as clearly never the man of 
failure. His defeats did not conquer him, but 
they did sensitize him. The rebuffs of those 
early days no doubt laid the foundation, if 
not of his greatness, at any rate of that ten- 
derness which was so dominant in his career. 
Consider these defeats: 

The clerk of a struggling store in a town 
fast going off the map, he enlists in the 
Black Hawk War, rides out a captain and 
after the five weeks’ service for which his 
company had volunteered goes back to 
reénlist as a private; after he undertakes 
a partnership in the store his partner fails 
him; he struggles on under debt that is not 
finally paid off for fifteen years; down 
swoops a creditor taking horse, saddle and 
precious surveying instruments. Who won- 
ders that behind the counter he is humming 
in that desolate village, “Oh, why should the 
spirit of mortal be proud?” 

Then he has a vision of public service. He 
will run for the Legislature. Yes, but out of 
twelve candidates he stands eighth from the 
top. In the printed statement to his con- 
stituents appear these winning and wistful 
words from the young man of twenty- 
thrée: “I am young and unknown to many 
of you. I was born and have ever remained 
in the most humble walks of life. I have no 
wealthy or popular friends to recommend 
me. My case is thrown exclusively upon the 
independent voters of the country, and, if 
elected, they will have conferred a favor 
upon me for which I shall be unremitting in 
my labors to compensate. But if the good 
people in their wisdom shall see fit to keep 
me in the background, I have been too 
familiar with disappointments to be very 


much chagrined.” ° 





DISAPPOINTMENT WITHOUT 
BITTERNESS 


The last sentence is a summary of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s youth. There had been no 
occasion for the spirit of that mortal to be 
proud. If the good people saw fit to keep him 
in the background, he was familiar enough 
with disappointments not to be chagrined! 
That thoughtful excusing of those who 
could not understand him characterized 


Abraham Lincoln. His defeats worked in 
him no bitterness or sense of failure. They 
engendered a life-long pitifulness. At the 
crucial moment in 1834, when struggling 
under what he whimsically called the “na- 
tional debt,”’ he again ran for office, and suc- 
cess turned his mind from blacksmithing to 
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the law. Had he lost the election, perhaps 
Lincoln would have been forging horseshoes 
instead of framing legislation. But though 
from his twenty-fifth year recognition, al- 
ways offset by rebuffs and anxieties, began 
to be his portion, he never saw “why the 
spirit of mortal should be proud” and re- 
mained throughout superhuman struggles 
Abraham Lincoln the Pitiful. 

There is an admonition in the letter of an 
inspired fisherman that gives the keynote to 
the greatness both of Lincoln and of Wash- 
ington. The fisherman’s letter was inspired 
by a superb companionship that had taught 
him the naturalness of being thoughtful 
toward others. The fisherman’s companion 
had been at every point the dauntless gen- 
tleman. The experience prompted the rough 
Peter with his horny tar-stained fingers to 
indite: “Be pitiful; be courteous.” 

Pity is he dominant trait of Lincoln, 
just as courtesy in its depth and power is 
the note of Washington’s career. Those 
two virtues, sympathetic understanding of 
others’ troubles and indeviating courtesy 
toward all men, are the marks of the Father 
of our country and the Saviour of our coun- 
try. Shall not young Americans today do 
well to consider the need in modern life of 
these two virtues: Lincoln’s pitifulness and 
Washington’s courtesy? And can we not to- 
day, by studying our heroes and by applying 
their strength to our own situation and cir- 
cle, prove ourselves more worthy Amer- 
icans? 

Lincoln’s pitifulness sprang from what one 
biographer has called his neighborliness. 
Surely you cannot love people without 
knowing people. Love is the most concrete 
of activities. It is “true to the kindred points 
of heaven and home” and seeks active lodg- 
ment at every point between. He who would 
be pitiful must place himself in daily natural 
contacts with all sorts of people. The neigh- 
borliness of Lincoln began in those homely 
and necessitous conditions when poverty 
was the rule and riches could not avail. On 
the frontier it is the good neighbor who alone 
can save the day, and in this scene of neigh- 
borliness Abraham Lincoln developed. To 
the boy Lincoln all people everywhere on 
that sparse frontier might be at any mo- 
ment in trouble, which meant need, which 
involved help and which kept his heart in 
a constant state of warm eagerness to share 
the burden. Thus the boy was bred in an 
atmosphere of intense neighborliness. To 
him always people meant concrete embodi- 
ments of probable need. 

If you study the many pictures of Lin- 
coln, you will quickly discern in all an eye 
truly Christlike. It is the eye of a saviour. It 
is straightforward without being belligerent; 





it. is questioning with no taint of in- 
quisitiveness; it is affectionate, but it 
is touched with humor instead of sen- 
timentality. The eye of a saviour 
always is questioning : “What can I 
do for you?” The other quality of Lin- 
coln’s expression is also the saviour 
quality. The expectation of helping 
out springs from a settled conviction 
that helping will be necessary. That 
explains the permanent sadness in a 
saviour’s face. It explains Lincoln. The 
years of want, the decades of defeat, 
the close fraternizing with those “in 
the most humble walks of life,” were 
but prefaces to Lincoln’s later career. 
He was always the same. From the 
store in New Salem to the White 
House his pulse never quickened. The 
need of pity, the scope of neighborli- 
ness enlarged by the man’s heart, 
remained the same. 

The sense of pity prevailed. Why, 
at the outset when Jack Armstrong, 
the champion wrestler of New Salem, 
challenged him to combat, the look 
of pity in our victorious Abraham 
overcame all sense of shame in the 
defeated, and Armstrong because of 
the victor’s kindly temper became 
Lincoln’s lasting friend! You should read 
as a classic expression of pitifulness. Lin- 
coln’s words to Mrs. Bixby. The letter 
stands in the front rank of all letters of 
sympathy. Its melodious diction,—so com- 
mon in Lincoln, derivable we may suppose 
from a humane study of the Scriptures,— 
its appropriate mournfulness, its note of 
victory, combine to show how neighborly, 
how pitiful, a President of the United 
States can be. Throughout the struggle of 
the Civil War, while. hating slavery and 
bringing all pressure toward abolition, the 
great leader not once showed hatred toward 
the Southerner. He was neighborly even 
there. We are told to be “good haters,” and 
that is wholesome doctrine; but never are we 
right in hating evildoers. The greatest short 
story in the world is a story of scorn of 
prodigality and of the enfolding welcome of 
a prodigal. This pitifulness, when feeling ran 
high and harsh “personalities” were easily 
excused, never deserted the man who walked 
mournfully and musingly hummed, “Oh, 
why should the spirit of mortal be proud?” 





HIS UNGAINLY 
FIGURE 


By reason of uncouthness and boyish un- 
conventionality Lincoln’s person sometimes 
provoked mirth. Perhaps he did not al- 
ways look to his contemporaries like the 
great statue of him by Saint Gaudens, which 
you can see in Chicago, or which when you 
visit London you will be delighted to find 
just outside Westminster Abbey. Perhaps 
Lincoln seemed grotesque at times, but the 
majesty of his pitifulness swept all trifling 
before it. A modern poet, E. W. Thom- 
son, strikingly records the extraordinary 
control that Lincoln unconsciously exer- 
cised. He describes Lincoln on his journey 
to the front thus: 


He, chief commander of all Union hosts, 

Of more than thrice three hundred thousand 
more, 

Rode half a horseneck first, since Grant on right 

And Meade on left kept reining back their 


bays; 
Full uniformed were they and all their train, 
Sheridan, Humphreys, Warren, Hazen, Kautz, 
Barlow, McLaughlen, Ord and thirty more, 
Blazing for once in feathers and in gold. 
Old Abe, all black, bestrode the famous steed, 
Grant’s pacing black—and sure since war 
began 
No host of war had such commander seen! 
Loose-reined he let the steady pacer walk; 
Those rail-like legs that forked the saddle 
thrust 
Prodigious spattered boots anear the mud; 
Preposterous his parted coat-tails hung; 
In negligence his lounging body stooped, 
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seeing the alarm in Kit’s face, she laughed. 
“It’s a joke, dear, one that you ought to 
have had played on you—oh, I guess as 
soon as you could walk.” 

Alison sorted out the parts of the pile 
and stowed them in their various drawers. 
“Sit right still where you are,” she ordered, 
for Kit had dropped on the couch in amaze- 
ment. “It’s a joke that’ll take all the rest 
of the year to work to a point.” 


LINCOLN aah. Sy Samuel S. Drury 


Tipping the antic-solemn stovepipe hat; 

It seemed some old-time circuit preacher 
turned 

From Grant to Meade and back again to Grant, 

Attentive, questioning, pondering, deep con- 
cerned— 

The common civil power directing war. 


He, travesty of every point of horsemanship, 
They, so bedizened, riding soldier stern,— 
The contrast past all telling comical,— 

And Father Abraham wholly unaware! 


Too much by far for soldier gravity— 

A breeze of laughter traveling as he passed 

Rose sudden to a gale that stormed his ear. 

The President turned and gazed and under- 
stoo 

All in one moment, slightly shook his head, 

Not warningly, but with a cheerful glee, 

And sympathy and love, as if he spoke: 

— scalawags, you scamps, but have your 
un!’ 

Pushed up the stovepipe hat and all around 

Bestowed his warming, right paternal smile, 

As if his soul embraced us all at once. 


Then strangely fell all laughter. Some men 
choked, 

And some grew inarticulate with tears; 

A thousand veteran children thrilled as one, 

And not a man of all the throng knew why; 

Some called his name, some blessed his holy 
heart, 

And then, inspired with Pentecostal tongues, 

We cheered so wildly for Old Father Abe 

That all the bearded generals flamed in joy! 


* Young Americans are children of the Re- 
public and in a sense should rightly claim 
descent from the nation’s heroes. Our pa- 
triotism must consist not only of loyalty to 
country but of love of qualities that make 
the country great. Small-minded citizens 
will keep the country little. Boys and girls 
cast in the Lincoln mould will make the 
country as great in spirit as it is wide upon 
the map. Therefore, we must not let our 
days of patriotism pass without formulating 
a at - mans of character cast in the Lincoln 
mould. 


UNSELFISHNESS IN 
SERVICE 


To win the bag J of pity is our chief les- 
son from Lincoln’s life. His training and sym- 
pathy cannot in detail be ours; nor should 
we seek to copy the background, however 
formative, of our heroes. We need rather to 
probe for the essential doctrine in that back- 
ground, which bred the backbone of the hero. 
His birth in a log cabin and the frontiers- 
man’s struggle against disease and malnu- 
trition show to us the age-long boon to be 
achieved anywhere by the simple life. His 
almost comical jauntiness under defeat— 
and those defeats so baffling and so devoid 
of any touch of picturesqueness—may indi- 
cate to us a dauntlessness amid difficulty 
that we can acquire in the street’ where we 
live and move and have our being. The loy- 
alty to friends and the complete understand- 
ing of people, even though those people are 
crude and perhaps indelicate, teach us the 
essential quality of seeing the best in whom- 
ever we meet. Though perhaps we may 
never have dealt at a country store and seen 
the pathetic as well as the pleasant side of 
rustic life, we all must strive for the ability 
to treat people always as individuals. And, 
last of all, Lincoln’s heartrending service in 
a fratricidal conflict, in scenes of power and 
pathos such as come to very few, writes in 
graphic letters the lesson of unselfishness in 
service. He never thought of himself. What 
has been called the “tender love toward 
mankind,” which Lincoln so beautifully em- 
bodied, was based on simplicity, neighborli- 
ness and a complete disregard of self. 

Those are the qualities toward which we 
all must aim if we would learn the Lincoln 
lesson. An essential simplicity must be ours. 
Luxury drives out pitifulness. Great men are 
essentially simple—not only because they 
kick aside a clutter of luxury but because 
they have intuitively known that a mass of 
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things dulls the finer sense of sympathy. If 
we have whatever we want, we cannot hope 
to be like Lincoin in sympathetic pitifulness. 
Well may we early determine that not in a 
multitude of possessions lies the secret of 
real success. For in this world of human con- 
tacts success must lie in humane considerate- 
ness for people. Great possessions, specially 
inherited possessions, almost without excep- 
tion harden the heart, or at any rate so en- 
compass the possessor with bulwarks of 
protection and curtains that shut out the 
view of common struggles that knowledge of 
real life, which breeds sympathy, is lacking. 

Neighborliness too we all can cultivate. 
Your neighbor is whoever needs vou, no 
matter where the needy one resides. The 
Lincoln lesson is to disregard all artificial 
barriers. Any budding snobbery, whether it 
be athletic or intellectual or social snobbery, 
must be hurled out neck and crop if the 
young American would learn the Lincoln 
lesson. In a democracy no one ean say, “Tam 
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better than thou.” Happy the boy or the 
girl who is brought up in a small town. Don’t 
heed the modern cry against the small en- 
vironment; it breeds bigger characters than 
metropolitan centres. If sympathy springs 
from neighborliness, which in turn. springs 
from a common sense of need, the more indi- 
vidual our contacts, the more intimately we 
know varied types, the surer is our develop- 
ment of sympathy. 


HAPPINESS NOT IN PETTY 
SUCCESSES 


Forgetfulness of self is the final quality 
we learn from Lincoln’s life. Let us abandon 
the belief that success as commonly wor- 
shiped is the goal of life. The constant de- 
feats of Lincoln wrought in him scorn of 
failure. His face betokens one who was ac- 
quainted with grief. It is not too sober a les- 
son for youth to learn that the world owes 


no one a good time, or that happiness 
cheaply understood is not our natural por- 
tion. Pleas.we is ever a by-product. Hap- 
piness comes, as Lincoln learned, from losing 
self in a great cause. We who would be Lin- 
colns in our own way and day must abandon 
the pursuit of petty successes and be willing 
to suffer a little for projects that we are 
proud to serve. Only so shall we generate 
that pitifulness which grows in a soil un- 
soured by selfishness and sweetened by 


service. 
Look at Lincoln’s portrait to learn the 
Lincoln lesson. See the “kindly-earnest, 


brave, foreseeing man.”’ He is “new birth of 
our new soil.” Take his text of pity and 
nourish in yourself the sense of neighbor- 
liness by saying over as he said all the way 
from New Salem to the White House: 


Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
Like a swift-flitting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
He passeth from life to his rest in the grave. 


FIGGY DUFF POT- %y Theodore Goodridge Roberts 


Chapter Six. Increas- 
ing responsibilities 


R. BROWN and young 
Norman Conway reached 
St. John’s without accident 
and found the Flora out. of 
drydock and taking in a freight for Pernam- 
buco. Before reporting for duty Brown had a 
long talk with his cousin Homer, the astute 
senior accountant of the great firm of Prows 
& Co. Angus told a good deal of what he had 
learned of the business methods and charac- 
ter of Patrick Dikeman of Figgy Duff Pot, 
and Homer wasn’t greatly astonished to hear 
it, for he had dealt with that out-harbor 
trader these many years and had observed 
his eyes and his prosperity. Angus told about 
the Conways and particularly about Corney 
with his books and his caribou, and Homer 
was deeply interested. At last Angus pro- 
duced the envelope containing the document 
for the recovery of which Dikeman had at- 
tempted murder at least once and had con- 
templated it perhaps a score of times. Angus 
instructed his cousin to keep it safe for him 
with the seal unbroken until his return from 
the voyage on which he was about to em- 
bark, unless some one should come to him 
from Fi iggy Duff Pot meanwhile—it would be 
Corney Conway probably—and request him 
to open it and act on what he found within. 

Homer nodded and made notes on the 
envelope in red ink. “‘And what if no one 
comes from Figgy Duff Pot and you don’t 
get back to St. John’s?” he asked. 

“Why shouldn’t I get back?” demanded 
the sailor. 

“Mates have been lost at sea before now, 
Angus, and so have ships,’’ replied Homer in 
his dry accounting . pre holding his red- 
inked pen posed and ready. 

“Aye, ye’re right! Accidents will happen 
even at sea. Well, Homer, I’m not a hard 
man or a revengeful one, but—but I guess 
you best open her up and act accordingly if 
| don’t come back.” 

Homer nodded again, wrote another note 
on the envelope and deposited it in the big 
safe behind him. 

Mr. Brown visited his friend Mr. Foote 
next and talked enthusiastically about Cor- 
ney Conway and the tame cz ribou; and Mr. 
Foote took charge of Corney’s letter and 
promised to deliver it where it w ould be most 
likely to receive attention. 

Then Mr. Brown and Norman Conway 
went aboard the Flora. 

During his lonely pull back from Windy 
Head to Figgy Duff Pot 
Corney’s brain was busy 
trying to think of a reason 
for old Barney Toon’s fail- 
ure to carry out his project 
of leaving the little harbor 
in Mr. Brown’s company. 
Had Barney’s story of his 
fear of the skipper been 
true, then Corney could 
have found reasons enough 
for his nonappearance; but, 
as his story had been a lie of 
the blackest kind and as 
the skipper was with him 
hand and glove in the 
treacherous scheme, Corney 
was greatly puzzled. Had 
the old fellow’s courage 
failed him at last, the lad 
wondered? Perhaps the 











knowledge that Norman was accompany- 
ing the sailor had daunted him. Perhaps 
Kathleen’s warning had been discovered or 
suspected. 

Corney reached home in the afternoon 
without again having glimpsed anything re- 
sembling sunshine on metal among the 
rocks. He gave the news of the voyagers’ safe 
departure to his father and grandfather; 
then he slipped away and up to the top of the 
cliff and off in the direction of the spot where 
he had met Kathleen Dikeman a few nights 
before. He found the place without difficulty 
and, ascending a near-by knoll, looked 
round. For a long time he failed to discern 
any sign of human life, but he saw deer to 
the southwest. He stood conspicuously on 
the topmost boulder of the knoll for close on 
half an hour scanning the barren in every di- 
rection and was about to leave his post and 
go to see whether the deer were members of 
his herd when his glance was at last re- 
warded. He saw the girl approaching him not 
more than three hundred yards away, and so 
great was his relief at the sight of her safe 
and at liberty that he did not wonder at her 
having managed to get so near his lookout 
unobserved. He leaped down from his perch 
and hastened to meet her. 

“Were you expecting me?” she asked. 

He replied that he had been hoping rather 
th: un expec ting. 

“T was here yesterday, 
were you?” 

He told her that he had been guarding Mr. 
Brown closely all day, for his nerves had 
been shaken by the incident of the crouching 
figure; and he described that nerve-shaking 
night to her in detail—his restlessness, his 
descent from the loft, the furtive and menac- 
ing shape approaching from shadow to 
shadow, his desperate shot through the win- 
dow and his discovery and disposal of the 
oil-soaked brush. “If Mr. Brown had seen 
the brush wid the oil on it, then he’d knowed 
the trut’, an’ that would have been the 
skipper’s last chance; an’ but for yourself, 
Kat’y, I bes wishin’ it was wid all me heart,” 
he concluded. 

“T don’t wonder at your feeling that way,” 
replied the girl in a faint voice and with 
averted face. “I only wonder at your kind- 
ness. [ am glad you shot. It was a good shot, 
and that is why Barney Toon didn’t try to 
sail away with your friend.” 

“Was it that old divil?” 

“Yes. You shot him in the leg. He 
tied his shirt round it and crawled up to 
the barren and home that way; and he has 
been there ever since.” 

Corney confided in the 
girl. He told her all that he 
knew concerning the paper 
that the skipper had been 
so anxious to get in and 
destroy before Angus 
Brown’s departure. The pa- 
per was a confession of 
years of cheatery, written 
and signed by the skipper 
and witnessed by oe 
Toon and Angus Brown 
Dikeman, a coward by na- 
ture, had written and signed 
the thing and in a state of 
terror-stricken confusion 
had called his henchman to 
witness it. Should the skip- 
per ever return to his old 
tricks of thieving and cheat- 
ing, then a lawyer in St. 


”* she said. “Where 








John’s would open and read the document, 
and that would be the end of Skipper Dike- 
man and his ill-gained fortune! “For it bes 
all t’ieved from us poor fisher folks,” said 
Corney. 

“And the end of me too,” 
faintly. 

Corney was startled and abashed, for he 
had never considered her in his frequent con- 
templation of the skipper’s downfall. 

“And why not?” continued the girl, glanc- 
ing at him. “Why should not I be poor as 
well as another?” 

“Ye bain’t bred to poverty,” he muttered. 

“But I should have been, if my father had 


said the girl 





“What d’ye want wid 


been honest instead of a—cheat—and : 
thief! Poorer than you, Corney Conway, for 
my blood is mean and poor! And why should 
hunger hurt me more than another? But I 
could work—and eat honest bread at last!’ 

“Work?” inquired Corney, looking down 
at her hands. 

“T could teach in a school at St. John’s, for 
I have been educated—on stolen money.” 

“Aye,” agreed the lad dismally, wishing 
that he too had been educated. 

After a minute’s silence he changed the 
subject and talked of his herd of deer. He 
talked well, for it was a subject warm in his 
heart and bright in his active mind. He 
talked of what he had read of the Lapland 
herds and herders, of the letter that he had 
written to the government, of his anxieties 
for the safety of his deer and his intention to 
drive them out of the way of danger before 
the first snow. He promised to show her the 
herd some day, pe she was delighted with 
the idea and for a moment forgot the dis- 
grace of being her father’s daughter. He 
walked a part of the way home with her, 
keeping a sharp lookout on all sides. 

A cold fog wrapped the coast next day, 
and with one exception the folk of Figgy 
Duff Pot kept to their little cabins. Corney 
was the exception; he went up to the barren 
and despite the fog wandered there for hours 
among the granite boulders. But no one else, 
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friend or enemy, was there. The fog thinned 

away before sunset, and rain fell. The sun 

rose clear next day, but there was an un- 
mistakable nip of frost in the air. 

“We'd be better pickin’ berries on the 
barren today nor jiggin’ a few fish out in the 
bay,’”’ said Corney to his father at breakfast. 
“The wortleberries an’ pa’tridge berries bes 
all ripe; an’ there bes fish enough on our 
flakes now an’ in the skipper’s shed to winter 
us wid bread an’ tea an’ molasses—if he 
don’t go back to his cheateries.”’ 

“‘He’ll go back to ’em,” said Dick Conway 
in a spiritless voice. 

“If he do, it’ll surely be the last time!’ 
cried Corney. 

The other wagged his head. “What would 
ye be doin’ to the skipper, b’y, now that An- 

gus bes gone away?” he asked. “Angus 
frighted ’im wid his grand watch chain an’ 
his up-along manners an’ talk of lawyers; 
but the skipper bes too deep for yerself, Cor- 
ney, aye, an’ for Angus Brown too in the long 
run,’ 

“But we can bust him all abroad!” ex- 
claimed the lad indignantly. “We can bust 
him wid the law!” 

“The law bain’t for poor fisher folk,” said 
the man, sighing. ‘‘Ye set great store on a bit 
of paper, but I tells ye, b’y, the skipper bes 
just as deep as Divil-fish Hole! That paper 

ain’t no peril to him, or he wouldn’t of 
give it.’ 

“So ye’d keep on a-fishin’ for ’im, knowin’ 
he’ll cheat ye?” 

“Ay e, Corney, for there bain’t nought, else 
to do.” 

“Then ye’ll fish alone!” cried the lad, 
jumping up from the table and running to 
the door. 

Pulling it open, he dashed out—and stood 
stock still just beyond the threshold, staring 
across the little harbor at a fore-and-after 
drawing into the skipper’s wharf with her 
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me?” demanded Corney 


foresail crumbling down to the deck and her 
narrow jibs bulging. 

Dick followed and also stood staring. 
“The Nort’land Rose!” he exclaimed. ‘An’ 
now Denis bes back from his tradin’ down 
nort’ along the coast, an’ there’ll be diviltry 
afoot soon enough, an’ us poor lads’ll soon be 
payin’ for Mr. Angus Brown’s fun!” 

Corney turned to him with glowing eyes’ 
and a flushed face. “I defies ’em all!” he 
cried. “I bain’t afeared of any Dikeman 
livin’ or dead! T’ieves an’ liars an’ cowards! 
Denis? I wouldn’t step a foot out of the pat’ 
for twenty Denis Dikemans nor twenty Pat- 
rick Dikemans! Divil fly away wid ’em. But 
for—but for one who bes innocent I’d tromp 
’em into the dust quick’s I could cruise 
round the coast to St. John’s!” 

“Yer wits bes all addled wid yer book 
a “pal ” replied his father heavily. ‘An’ now 
will ye ‘be comin’ along wid me to the fishin’, 
b’y, an’ cool yer brains out on the bay?” 

“I will not!” 

“I bes yer ow n fadder, Corney. 

“Aye, sir, an’ Skipper Die an s slave 
widout the spirit to lift a hand to hold the 
freedom Angus Brown won for ye!” 

And with that Corney turned and went 
swiftly to the top of the cliff and to the edge 
of his beloved barren. The boy did not go far 
afield just then, but moved back and forth 
along the edge of the cliff with the little 
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harbor under his eye, watching and waiting 
for something to happen as a result of the 
disclosures that Patrick Dikeman was sure 
to make to hisson Denis. He saw the narrow 
jibs flutter down and the little schooner 
snuggle against the wharf. He saw the crew, 
two men and a boy and Denis, the young 
skipper, make her fast fore and aft and stow 
the canvas. He saw Patrick Dikeman go 
aboard and talk in Denis’s ear for a few min- 
utes and then both of them step ashore and 
cross the narrow wharf elbow to elbow and 
enter the store with the two windows. He 
saw two skiffs go slowly out to the fishing as 
if reluctant to leave the harbor with their 
apprehensive curiosity unsatisfied. Five 
skiffs continued to swing idly to their paint- 
ers on the green tide beneath the gray stages, 
and he saw men who were hardy enough to 
risk the skipper’s displeasure in the hope of 
satisfying their curiosity gazing across from 
the little cabins to the grand premises on the 
other side of the Pot. Corney realized that 
fear shook the hearts of those men as surely 
as curiosity drew their eyes, and he felt scorn 
and anger toward them for their cowardice, 
their ignorance and their lack of faith in the 
promises of Angus Brown. 

“Slaves!” he exclaimed, unconsciously 
quoting his big friend the sailor. “Where bes 
their manhood?” And then he groaned, re- 
membering that his father was also a slave. 

He saw Denis Dikeman leave the store 
and walk along to the grand white house and 
enter it. He had half expected to see Denis 
leap into a skiff, pull across the harbor and 
dash ashore among the little cabins with a 
club in his hand. But nothing of the kind oc- 
curred. From the edge of the barren Figgy 
Duff Pot appeared to be as peaceful as if Mr. 
Angus Brown had never come to it and ‘‘put 
the comether”’ on the skipper. 

Corney’s blood had cooled somewhat since 
his indignant dispute with his father, and 
now he felt a chill of doubt concerning the 
security of his position. Had Denis Dikeman 
set up a roar of revengeful rage immediately 
upon hearing the skipper’s story and started 
across the harbor at the top of his fury to 
beat things back to their ancient condition, 
then Corney would have descended to meet 
him with ready hands and an assured spirit; 
but this restraint, this lack of outery, this 
calm retirement from the store to the house 
without so much as the shake of a fist in the 
direction of the little cabins, affected his 
spirits most unpleasantly. It suggested clear 
thinking on the part of the enemy—deep 
thinking, tricky thinking, crafty and un- 
hurried action. Could there be a flaw in his 
position, in Angus Brown’s position, that he 
could not detect but that Denis could? 

Corney tried to reassure himself by pat- 
ting the pocket of his weather-worn jacket 
where the pistol that Angus had given to him 
as a parting gift lay loaded and ready—but 
without success. His physical courage was 
unshaken; his vague but disquieting appre- 
hensions were not of physical violence, but 
of craftiness. Could it be—but, no! The big 
sailor had known what he was about! The 
big ‘or was as right as he was honest and 
kind! : 

“They can’t fright me!’ Corney ex- 
claimed. “T’ll face ’em, the dirty squid! I’ll 
show ’em who bes master of Figgy Duff Pot 
—a Conway or a Dikeman!”’ 

He descended swiftly to the water, un- 
moored a skiff and pulled away. He landed 
to the westward of the wharf among the 
weedy rocks below the white house, secured 
the skiff and started swiftly up the rough 
slope. He knew that he was the observed of 
all observers on both sides of the harbor, and 
the thought stiffened him to his purpose. He 
would show the cowards and slaves and 
doubters on the far side of the Pot and the 
cowards and ignorant robbers on this side 
that right was right, and that Angus Brown 
was right, and that the blood of the Conways 
and the Mallorys wasn’t all run to water 
yet! But how he was to show all that and 
what he was to say and how he was to act 
when he confronted Denis Dikeman he 
hadn’t a notion. 

That formidable old woman Bridget Toon 
opened the door to him, and before he could 
say a word or she could ask a question Denis 
himself pushed her aside. The young skipper 
stepped across the threshold with his right 
hand open and extended palm up. ‘‘How bes 
yerself, Corney, b’y?”’ he exclaimed heartily. 
‘An’ how bes all yer folks?” 

Corney accepted the hand and gave it a 
grip and a shake without knowing what he 
did. ‘Grand, b’y, grand,”’ he answered in a 
daze. 

“Step in an’ mug up,” invited Denis. 

Corney shook his head and glanced keenly 
into the other’s eyes. It was only a glance, 
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for the young skipper’s eyes shifted almost 
on the instant, but it was enough to offset 


the effect of the hearty words and manner, - 


for Denis Dikeman’s eyes were as like his 
father’s as one mug of tea is like the next out 
of the same pot. 

“Nay, but I t’anks ye all the same,” said 
Corney. 

“Bes there aught I can do for ye?’’ asked 
Denis. 

“Nary a t’ing, Denis,” replied Corney. 
“T bes on me way to the store for a bag of 
bread.” 

“T’ll come along wid ye,” said Denis, 
stepping out and pulling the door shut be- 
hind him. 

They went down to the skiff side by side, 
each glancing at the other out of the corner 
of an eye. Corney was about to launch the 
skiff when Denis stopped him with a touch 
on the shoulder. The boy straightened him- 
self with a jerk and jumped round in a flash, 
and the other stepped back as if fearful of a 
blow. 

“What d’ye want wid me?’ demanded 
Corney; his voice was low but harsh, and 
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HE stock farm of Dennis 
Duvald, on Cactus Fork, 
lies alongside the Sequoia 
National Park and also ad- 
joins a rough highway over 
which hundreds of cars 

climb every summer to camping grounds 

among the forests of giant trees. To the 
younger Duvalds, Alfred and Rowena, to 
other young folk of that region and also to 
many of their elders the greatest attraction 
of the park is the deer and the bears, the 
smaller animals and the birds that gather to 
feed upon the garbage piles or other food 
specially placed for them. Free trapping is 
and needs to be strictly prohibited within 
the park. The losses at Duvald’s by carni- 
vores are, however, more than offset by the 
privilege Dennis has of getting his firewood, 

fence posts and building material from a 
too-heavy stand of old oaks across the fork. 

Last fall while Alfred and Rowena were 
picking plums in some thickets “over the 
line” they came upon the carcass of a deer 
with a setting of bear traps round the 
partly-picked skeleton. The next morning 
they told a forest ranger who was driving 
by the ranch house what they had found. 

The man got out of his car and asked 
Alfred to go with him to the traps. 

As soon as they reached the place the 
ranger took up all the traps and then 
pinned to a slender prong of the deer’s 
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danger glimmered in the black fire of his 


eyes. 

vc Nought but a word in private, b’y,” re- 
plied Denis. ““Nought but a few words wid ye 
where the skipper an’ old Bridget can’t be 
spyin’ out on us. An’ here bes the spot, here 
among the rocks.” 

He glanced round cautiously. 

“Speak up, Denis Dikeman. I bes a-look- 
in’ an’ a-listenin’.” 

“T hears ye’ve got yer grane [harpoon] 
into the skipper, b’y.”’ 

“That’s as may be.” 

“Yer friend from up along bes a smart 
man, an’ Patrick Dikeman bes a ruined 
one.” 

“Ye’ll find ’im smart enough if ye tries on 
any more of yer dirty, t’ievin’, murderous 
tricks! Aye, an’ one more crooked crack from 
the skipper or any udder Dikeman an’ ye’ll 
be ruined sure’s there bes a spark of justice 
in the world!” 

“T bes innocent of whatever bes the trou- 
ble as yerself!” 

“Then ye bes a fool, Denis Dikeman!” 

“T bain’t smart like the big man from up 
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horn a card to tell the trespasser where he 
could find his property. : 

One night some weeks later the wire 
fence of one of Duvald’s pastures was cut, 
and seventy-odd head of cows and young 
stock were driven out and scattered among 
the coulees and gulches of the mountain 
slopes. That a disgruntled trapper had 
done the lawless deed seemed probable. 

At the time Dennis Duvald was laid up 
with a lame back; his summer help had gone, 
and there was no one except Alfred and 
Rowena to go after the cattle. Some of the 
cows and calves came straggling home be- 
fore night, but it took the brother and sister 
two days of hard riding to bring in all the 
strays. On the second evening only one, a 
yearling steer, was missing. 

“No use hunting that calf any more,” 
said their father. ‘As soon as you can now,” 
he added, “you youngsters haul the rest of 
that alfalfa into cover, for otherwise what the 
mule deers don’t get the rains will spoil.” 

Snow had fallen on the higher mountains, 
and mule deer were jumping wires at night 
and feeding on the stacks. The cunning 
foragers knew the ways of hunters and sel- 
dom showed themselves outside the covert 
of the park in daylight. 

Two mornings later the sister and brother 
were startled while hauling the alfalfa by a 
succession of cries among the stumps and 
young trees of a cut-over tract across the 
creek. The sounds came to their ears in 
hoarse, quavering barks as of mingled rage 
and distress—eerie noises like nothing either 
of them had ever heard before. The two 
stood open-mouthed, listening breathlessly. 
The hoarse outcries increased to a contin- 
uous roar and died away finally in a quaver- 
ing pitiful whine. 

“T believe it’s a bear in a trap,” said 
Alfred. 


commanded Alfred 
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along nor a scholard like yerself, Corney. 
But how would I know he beed robbin’ an’ 
t’ievin’ all these years, like Mr. Brown said, 
if the folks he t’ieved from didn’t know till 
the stranger come along an’ telt ’em? I bes 
innocent, but I bes ruined for all that. Aye, 
me an’ the girl bes no better nor beggars 
now. 

“The skipper bain’t ruined yet. Mr. 
Brown bes givin’ ’im anudder chance to be 
honest.”’ 

“How would he be doin’ that now, wid 
him puttin’ the law on to the skipper the 
minute he goes ashore in St. John’s?” 

“But the law bain’t a-goin’ to start if the 
skipper acts honest. Aye, he bes smart, an’ 
he bes merciful, Mr. Angus Brown! But one 
more dirty trick out of yer fadder or Barney 
‘Toon an there’ll be a fuse touched off in St. 
John’s to blow Skipper Dikeman to smither- 
eens!” 

“But how would that be, Corney, b’y? 
Who'd be touchin’ off the fuse in St. John’s, 
wid Mr. Brown far away on a deep-sea 
v’yage?” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


SHYNESS 


%y Franklin Welles 
Calkins 


“Oh, let’s go get the poor creature out 
quick!” cried Rowena in distress. 

“Don’t know how we'll do it,” answered 
Alfred, “but we'll go.”’ Flinging himself off 
a stack and on the hayrack, he handed his 
fork to Rowena. “Hang to that and yours,” 
he said; ‘“‘we may need ’em both.” 

He unwrapped the lines from the standard 
and lashed the startled farm horses into a 
gallop. He drove through an open gate of the 
hay pasture out on the ranch road, across a 
ford of Cactus Fork and then over a rough 
track into the park woodlot. There, owing 
to stumps, trees and rocks, he had to bring 
the horses to a walk. 

Presently he halted the wagon, and he and 
his sister stood up on the tumbled hay and 
listened intently. They soon heard a snuffling 
growl and the clash of teeth upon steel. The 
trapped creature was somewhere behind a 
patch of shrub near the foot of a ledge be- 
yond the oak grove. 

The two got off the rack, and Alfred 
hastily tied their horses to the splintered 
stub of a tree. Then, pitchforks in hand, they 
pushed through a fringe of manzanita bush 
into an opening partly closed by huge rocks 
that had fallen from the face of the ledge 
above. Guided by the bear’s hoarse, barking 
grunts and by the strokes of claws ripping 
at rocks and earth, the pair soon found them- 
selves confronting the object of their search. 
The sight drew from them a simultancous 
exclamation of recognition and dismay. 

“Old Shyness!’ they cried in the same 
breath. 

The beast, which had halted in her strug- 
gles to glare at them with bared teeth and 
bristling back, was 1 huge black bear with 
tan nose and legs, as well known at the 
central camp of the park as any of the deer 
that nibbled biscuits or licked salt from the 
campers’ hands. This bear, however, had 
never been so confiding as the deer or the 
other bears. For four seasons she had raised 
families of young and near midsummer had 
brought them almost daily to feed upon the 
truck put out for the bears. She would not 
touch the food herself, but kept in the back- 
ground, often sitting upon her haunches and 
watching contentedly while her cubs helped 
themselves. If any person tried to approach 
her, she moved away among the trees or 
bush and there waited for her young. Hence 
she had got the name of Old Shyness. After 
the first snowfalls on the hills Old Shyness 
and other bears had occasionally been seen 
near ranches, orchards or vineyards in the 
lower country. In this, her latest excursion, 
she had come sadly to grief. 

One hind foot was caught in a number- 
four double-spring trap, and the off forefoot 
was fast in a huge single-spring trap, the 
notched jaws of which had already torn 
through the skin. She was in the mouth of a 
triangular crevasse among the tumbled 
rocks. From a stout pole, one end of which 
was thrust into a crevice overhead, dangled 
the fresh shoulder of young beef that had 
tempted her. 

“Vl bet our calf furnished that bait!” was 
Alfred’s first remark. 
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“Of course!” cried his sister. ““But do look 
at poor Old Shyness; her leg is all torn and 
bleeding. Let’s do something quick!’ 

Without trying to get at the newcomers, 
the big bear began tearing at the traps again. 
The trapper had not attached clogs to his 
chains; instead he had driven the chain 
stakes solidly into the ground and far enough 
apart so that a doubly-caught cougar or 
bear could not gather its legs to exert its 
full strength in any direction. Old Shyness 
could only twist and writhe and yank at her 
fastenings, and the effort was much harder 
upon her pinched legs than dragging clogs 
would have been. 

“We'll have to get her out right soon,” 
said the brother, ‘‘or her legs’ll be torn so 
she’ll have to be killed. We'll go right at it. 
I believe I know a way.” 

He had been measuring with his eyes the 
height and depth of the crevasse, and now 
he paced across the opening as near the 
trapped animal as he could with safety. 
“There’s room enough!” he declared trium- 

hantly. “Now you just wait 
ere, SiS, till I sat the wagon 
round.” 

He was off at top speed be- 
fore his sister could ask him a 
question. A few minutes later he 
had driven the hay wagon into 
the opening of the crevasse. 
“Now just a little figuring!” 
he exclaimed as he halted. 
“With you to help steer I'll 
back an off hind wheel on to 
one spring of the trap she’s 
pulling at. Then I'll use the 
rim or the spokes of that 
wheel for a fulcrum, and with 
this fork handle I can jam down the other 
sprin 

“O ‘Alfred, you’re a born genius!” cried 
Rowena. 

Their mountain horses had heard wild 
animals too often to be afraid while a driver 
was in command of them. They backed the 
wagon steadily in upon the struggling bear. 
Alfred had to try again and again to steer 
the back wheel over the uncovered spring 
of the so ie Angry trap. When he finally 
succeeded the trap, turning on its side, 
twisted the bear’s hind leg, but the spring 
remained unaffected. Old Shyness, unable 
to fight back at the cumbrous rack that wab- 
bled over her flanks, pulled and hauled with 
all her available strength at her tautly- 
stretched hind leg. 

Rowena told Alfred to tie his horses and 
come down and help her. Tying the lines 
firmly to the standard, he jumped to the 
ground with both pitchforks i in his hand and 
crawled under the wagon. He thrust his face 
against a spoke so that he could look straight 
down upon the bear’s extended foot and 
both springs of the trap that held it. The 
trap was turned half over. 

“I see how it is!” Alfred exclaimed 
excitedly. ‘“We couldn’t have steered any 
better, Rowena.’ 

While the doubly-trapped creature pulled 
and growled and whined he took another 
moment to think things out. Then, seizing a 
fork, he thrust the end of the handle under 
the uplifted wheel and over the nearer spring 
of the trap. “Now, Rowena,” he said, “get 
out on this close to the tines and when I say 
the word pull up on it with your whole 
strength.” 

Rowena set her fork handle firmly. Then 
Alfred thrust the end of his handle under 
the bear’s outstretched legs, under the wheel 
and over the other spring. 

When Alfred finally gave the word they 
both exerted all their strength and succeeded 
in depressing the springs. Old Shyness 
lurched forward with a roar. Her hind feet 
were free. Two or three violent lunges 
carried the creature to the end of her remain- 
ing trap chain, where she turned a somer- 
sault. She recovered her feet with remark- 
able agility and then sat grinding her teeth 
upon the notched jaws of the trap that still 
held her. 

Alfred quickly got his team into action 
and pion hy ame his hayrack alongside the 
bear. In some way he was determined to get 
a leverage on the spring of that other trap. 
Old Shyness, however, forestalled him. 
Laying hold of the rails with teeth and 
claws, she scrambled up and flopped herself 
full length across the bed of the rack. There 
with a taunt chain holding her she again 
chewed savagely at the steel teeth that 
gripped her leg. 

fred now sent Rowena to the horses’ 
heads and again dove under the wagon. He 
saw at once that the huge spring of the 
trap lay quartering across a narrow opening 
between the outer rails of the rack. Before 
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Old Shyness could notice he thrust the 
handle of the fork through the opening over 
the spring and under a heavy crosspiece that 
supported the rails. Then he flung his weight 
on the handle near its tines. Old Shyness was 
free and, instantly lurching back, doubled 
herself up on the hay at the forward end of 
the rack and began licking her hind toes. 

At the movement the horses apparently 
noticed her for the first time. Since they 
wore no blinders they could plainly see the 
big creature as she lay piled on the hay at 
the front of the rack, and snorting in affright, 
they sprang forward. Rowena, who was 
hanging only to a bit ring of the near horse, 
was flung aside. They had got the bits in 
their teeth and away they went, dragging 
the wagon after them. 

Rowena caught hold of a rail at the for- 
ward end of the rack and clambered into it 
just as Alfred, leaping to his feet, rushed 
and caught hold behind. 

Feeling the wagon swaying under her, 
Old Shyness reared upon her haunches and 
stared round. Then she wheeled 
and lunged away from Rowena. 
In her backward plunge Old 
Shyness had tumbled on her 
nose in the middle of the 
wagon. Alfred, with his fork 
still in his hand, was trying 
to run to the front and fell 
squarely over the bear. 

he wagon was now bounc- 
ing over rough ground close 
upon a curve of the creek 
where it left a mountain gulch. 
Heedless of anything except 
the runaways, Rowena hung 
to the standard with one hand 
and with the other tried to undo the lines. 
The running horses had now got under full 
headway. 

Coming suddenly to the bank of the creek, 
they veered, and wagon and rack were over- 
turned into the channel. The horses were 
pulled over the edge of a washout bank, but 
the linch pin was thrown from their double- 
tree, and, scrambling to their feet, they made 
off up the bank. 

Alfred and Rowena and the bear fell into 
the shallow current. Fortunately the soft 
sand saved them from serious hurt. Yet at 
that moment they stood fronting a great 


eril. 

The rack had been flung bottom-side up 
and nearly endwise across the narrow 
channel. Its forward end was resting on the 
uptilted wheels of the wagon, which lay 
at one edge of the current. 

The other end had been dumped into the 
shallow water, and, as Rowena and Alfred 
scrambled up out of the water, they bumped 
their heads on the deep bottom of the rack. 
When the two had rubbed the sand and 
water from their eyes and would have made 
their way out they found Old Shyness 
on her feet, dripping and ugly, in front of 
them. 

The beast gave a savage growl and 
turned upon them. 

Her only hesitation about attacking seemed 
to come from her fear of the cooplike trap 
that covered them. 

“What shall we do?” cried Rowena. 

“Get behind me,” commanded Alfred. “If 
we make a single move to run, she’ll get 
one of us sure.” 

The boy had already felt the handle of 
the fork rubbing against his legs in the 
current. As his sister obeyed his order he 
got the fork into his hands. 

Old Shyness hesitated as much as half a 
minute, glaring at Alfred and at the pen that 
enclosed him. Then with a roar she launched 
herself. 

As her forefeet plunged into the water 
and sand at her first jump, Alfred leaped to 
meet her and with a sharp thrust drove two 
of the tines into her nose and upper lip. 
The stroke was effective. Old Shyness fairly 
bawled with pain as she dug with both 
forepaws to get rid of those tormenting 
tines. 

Alfred’ gave a mighty yank and fell - 
his back with a free fork in his hand. The 
big bear did not linger for any more punish- 
ment, but scrambled up the bank and raced 
away. 

The brother and sister found their horses, 
which were only slightly injured, tangled 
among some stout bushes. When they got 
home and told their story of the release of 
Old Shyness their family and their friends 
speculated much whether the great bear 


would ever show herself at any of the 


mountain camps again. 


Last July, however, she appeared at the | 
central camp quite as usual, leading a pair | 


of cubs. 
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Fits any camera . 








Says Archie Ansco: 
“Cloudy day, bright day 


Ansco gets them either way.” 








TWISTED that sentence around into rhyme 
on purpose. Funny how easy it is to remem- 
ber a thing when a rhyme is tacked onto it. 
Frankly you ought to remember that jingle— 
remember it the next time you go to buy f/m. 


Remember to ask for Ansco Speedex Film. Be- 


What’s New in 
Photography 


This wonderful, new film 
we’ve succeeded in perfect- 


ments all the time. 
Cameras—you should see 
’em! (You can at any 
dealer’s.) The Automatic 
Ansco!—winds its own film 
—a brand-new idea in 
cameras. No more double 
exposures. Six pictures in 
six seconds if you wish. 


about focusing or setting 
the shutter. Gets the pic- 
tures every time. And the 


only roll-film camera at 
that price in the world! 


It’s easy 
to get good 
pictures with 





Which one of these three 
classes are you in? 


1. You use some other film with just fair results 
—then you’re the person I’m after! Here’s a 
sporting proposition I want to put up to you. 
The Ansco Ready-Set! It’s Load your camera with a roll of Ansco film. Take 
foolproof. No more guess your pictures, some in the shadows, some in the 
light. Then do the same with the film you have 
been using. Compare the pictures and you'll be 
Ansco Dollar Camera, the an Ansco user for life! 


Beautifully illustrated catalog on request. 
Ansco Photoproducts, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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cause it means better pictures for you—more fun 
from your camera. 


I say real fun because you don’t have to be a 
100% judge of light to get good pictures. Why? 
Because you'll get better pictures in deeper 
shade and in brighter sunshine with Ansco Film 
than with any other film. 


In short, Ansco makes it hard for you to fail— 


ing is typical of Ansco prog- easy to get the pictures you’re after. Even if the 
ress. We are making new light conditions aren’t just right, it’s just plain 
inventions and improve- fun to get good pictures with Ansco. 


2. You've put your camera away on the shelf— 
given up the whole thing in disgust because of 
failure after failure. Then blow the dust of ages 
off your long-lost companion. 
Ansco film. You'll get back all your old enthu- 
siasm when the first pictures come from the 
finisher. 


Stick in a roll of 


3- You use Ansco film already. No need to say 
another word! From your own results, you know 
I’m the champion truth-teller of the world. 
“Cloudy or bright—Ansco comes right.” 


ANSCO SPEEDEX FILM 
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FACT AND COMMENT 
A JOB THAT IS A “GRIND” is often the 
job that will sharpen your understanding. 


Do All that comes to Hand: the Work you 
deem 

Of Least Account the World may most 
esteem. 


SAY WHAT YOU LIKE on every occasion 
and you will be sure to hear something you 
dislike. 


MR. ADOMAS JUCZAS, a Lithuanian, is 
probably the oldest man in the world. He is 
in his one hundred and forty-sixth year. A re- 
cent report enumerates fifty-six inhabitants 
of Lithuania as being more than one hundred 
years old. Ten of them are more than one 
hundred and twenty years old, and two are 
more than one hundred and forty. 


AUTHORITIES say that the world’s 
future supply of lead lies in those complex 
lead-sulphur-copper-zine ores the treatment 
of which has always been a metallurgical 
problem. Those ores are abundant in the 
Rocky Mountains; but more available sup- 
plies of lead are being depleted, and there 
are no new bodies of lead ore in sight. 


EFFECTIVE TRANSMISSION of elec- 
trical power without wires is said to be al- 
most within reach. No small part of the 
promise of the new invention is its possible 
use in war to explode an enemy’s magazines, 
blow up his warships and turn his ammuni- 
tion dumps into death and destruction for 
those who are near them. Science may thus 
make it more dangerous for a country to 
have the usual means of carrying on war 
than to lack them. 


THE BUSY BEE may not be so busy as 
she is supposed to be. Entomologists who 
have been checking the flights of a number 
of marked bees have found that each insect 
makes on an average only five or six trips a 
day for honey, and that each trip lasts only 
about fifteen minutes. Between trips a bee 
spends half an hour or more in the hive and 
gives at least half the day to uninterrupted 
rest. Moreover, it appears that the hardest 
workers live about three weeks, whereas 
some of the lazier ones survive for five 
months. The discovery will be a great com- 
fort to members of the Sons of Rest every- 
where. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS in German univer- 
sities are facing unusual hardships. Besides 
having to meet the high cost of living they 
are burdened with a special tax on foreigners 
and an extra fee that the universities de- 
mund from them. In answer to protests the 
government has taken certain measures to 
help them, but, since it costs the state from 
three hundred to four hundred gold marks 
for every university student it educates, and 
from five hundred to six hundred for every 
student in the technical schools, foreigners 
can hardly expect the German taxpayers to 
bear the burden for other than their own 
sons. Foreigners must resign themselves to 
paying a fee that may be reduced but that 
cannot well be wholly remitted. 


THE AGE-OLD QUESTION what be- 
comes of the tides in the open sea has led 
men of science to observe the ocean currents 
from the Nantucket Shoals light-vessel, 
which is anchored in twenty-nine fathoms of 
water forty miles from land, and which, 
riding to a long cable, is free to swing with 
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current and wind. Twice in a lunar day of 
twenty-four hours and fifty minutes the 
tidal current swings the vessel in a complete 
ellipse. The current seems to change its 
direction continually, so that in a period of 
twelve and a half hours it sets toward every 
point of the compass. Evidently the tide 
does not go straight out and back, but loses 
itself in rotary motion. The vertical rise and 
fall of the tide in the open sea is slight. 
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THE NEW MEMORIAL DAY 


N a little village that we know of three 

houses stand side by side. From the first 

a few years ago the body of an old man 
was borne to the village burying ground— 
an old man who in his youth had fought at 
Gettysburg and the Wilderness and had 
been more than.once wounded. From the 
second house a boy went forth in khaki seven 
years ago to die of influenza in a Southern 
cantonment. The family that lives in the 
third house lost their daughter, a beautiful 
young woman, only just married, during a 
later epidemic of the same disease. When 
Memorial Day comes those who are left in 
the three houses cover all three graves with 
flowers—the grave of the Civil War veteran, 
that of the boy who laid down his life in the 
Great War and that of the young wife who 
of course had seen nothing of war except 
from a distance, as all of us who stayed at 
home saw it. 

The incident shows how much Memorial 
Day has outgrown even the noble purposes 
of those who established it. Originally set 
apart as a day on which to call to mind and 
to celebrate the memory of those who during 
the Civil War gave their lives that the 
nation might live, it still preserves that 
character, but it continually takes on new 
significance. As the struggle between the 
states recedes into the background of his- 
tory we might perhaps expect that an occa- 
sion intended to remind us of the sacrifices 
of those distant years would be observed 
with dwindling earnestness, but it is not so. 
Though a generation exists today to whom 
the Civil War is not even a memory but only 
a fact in history, the day is more widely 
observed than ever before. With the fading 
of the passions and the antipathies of that 
era, and with the consciousness of a national 
unity cemented with blood spilled in two sub- 
sequent wars, the sentiment that the day 
expresses becomes less and less special, more 
and more broadly national. The graves of 
Confederate soldiers in Northern cemeteries 
are decorated by wearers of the blue just as 
the graves of Union soldiers are marked 
with flowers on the days that the South 
observes in memory of its dead. It is more 
and more common every Memorial Day to 
decorate the graves of those who fell in the 
war with Spain or on ,the fields of France. 
I'amilies are beginning to think it fitting to 
dedicate the day to the memory of those 
members who are loved and lost whether 
they died in the service of their country or 
in the press of everyday life. That kind of 
observance grows more common every year; 
in course of time it may even come to hold 
the chief meaning of the day. For Memorial 
Day has become a holy day as characteristic 
of America as Thanksgiving. It expresses no 
less deffinitely than the autumn festival the 
underlying sentiment and religious feeling 
of our people. Those who originated it did a 
greater and finer thing than they realized. 
They gave America a day in which the liv- 
ing, standing over the graves of the dead, 
can find reconciliation for the past, inspira- 
tion for the present and unconquerable faith 
for the future. 
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GENERAL LEE AND PROGRESS 


HERE are people who temperamentally 

disbelieve in progress, and there are dark 

hours when it is difficult for any of us 
to believe in it. As we look round us and see 
the selfishness, the cruelty, the vast indif- 
ference of life we wonder whether in two 
thousand or ten thousand years the world 
has grown any better or more worth living 
in, even sometimes whether it is not growing 
worse. And we are likely to apply to history 
the same illusion that we so often apply to 
our own lives; that is, we look back at the 
bright spots and sigh for them and come 
insensibly to feel that the past was all bright 
spots and so differed most lamentably from 
the present. 

Yet when we think carefully and soberly 
our conclusion may be otherwise. To begin 
with, we must remember that it takes time 
to change the course of the world. Time is 
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nothing in the development of humanity. 
All advance is unutterably slow, made 
through struggles and errors and setbacks 
and difficulties. As to mere material well- 
being, surely no one can look back even a 
hundred years and question the enormous 
gain. No doubt material well-being goes but 
a little way, but it counts for something. 
And in regard to spiritual progress, in spite 
of all the cruelty and selfishness—yes, in 
spite of all the horror of the Great War— 
can it be denied that there is more human- 
kindness in the world than there used to be, 
more thought and care and effort for the 
happiness of others? There might be in- 
finitely more than there is now, but surely 
there is more than there was. We understand 
life better and human nature better, and, if 
to understand is not always to love, at least 
it tends to sympathy and to tolerance. 

There is a fine saying of Gen. Robert E. 
Lee’s, only recently brought to light, that is 
helpful to remember in considering this 
question. General Lee was not a maker of 
phrases. He was not a wielder of words but 
a doer of deeds. But, like Washington, he 
had a broad, sane, tranquil outlook on life 
that sometimes led to utterances of a singu- 
larly quiet, simple grandeur. Well, this man 
had lived through four years of as bitter 
tragedy as the world ever knew and had 
played the most tragic part in them, had 
seen his highest aspirations fail and his 
deepest loves shattered. Yet through it all 
he maintained his serene, almost godlike 
self-possession, and he could distill his own 
suffering and that of all humanity into eight 
simple words of enduring comfort: “It is 
history that teaches us to hope.” 
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ON TAKING NOTES 


OST people who win admiration for 
their wide and accurate knowledge 
have early acquired the habit of tak- 

ing notes. It is an irksome thing to do, but 
like most irksome things it is good for the 
person who does it. The pleasant way to 
read a book is to recline in a comfortable 
chair and feel under no obligation to do any- 
thing except read for as long as the book 
proves interesting. The profitable way to 
read a book is to sit at a desk or a table and 
stop every little while to write out on a sheet 
of paper a passage, or an abstract of a pas- 
sage, that seems especially significant or in- 
teresting. Seldom does the most attentive 
reading when no notes are taken make so 
strong an impression on the mind as an at- 
tentive reading when supplemented with 
notes. Setting down the words seems to 
make the mn Be thought a possession of 
the reader as merely taking in the words 
does not. 

Of course we read many books about 
which it is hardly worth while to take notes. 
But it is not only in reading serious works 
of history, biography or science that taking 
notes is useful; appreciation of good litera- 
ture grows more discriminating and com- 
mand of language increases under the disci- 
pline of copying out the most suggestive and 
striking passages in essays or novels and the 
lines a oetry that appeal most strongly to 
the reader’s taste or emotion. 

The notes thus taken should be preserved. 
Notes properly classified and filed in a form 
convenient for reference are likely to be of 
value at some future time, even though the 
reader when he was jotting them down had 
no idea of any practical use to which they 
could ever be put. 

And it is not only with regard to books 
that the habit of taking notes is valuable. 
The observation of life and of nature be- 
comes a more interesting pursuit as a man 
begins to make records of what he learns. 
Through making such records the observer’s 
intelligence is quickened and his store of 
knowledge is enlarged. As between two 
equally well educated persons, of whom one 
has the habit of taking notes and the other 
has never acquired it, the latter will be nearly 
always at a disadvantage in readmess, in 
accuracy and in the power to convince. 
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DRAFTING A NATION 


MONG the lessons that the Great War 
has taught us is this: that by its very 
magnitude and costliness modern war- 

fare makes it essential for governments to 
conscript not only the physical strength of 
youth but the entire energy, mechanical, 
financial and intellectual, of the country. 
We are carrying today a burden of many 
billions of dollars of debt because we had 
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not learned that lesson in 1917. We have also 
to bear the knowledge that our effort, splen- 
did though it may have been, was marred by 
no little injustice; for there were men who 
were permitted to profit unfairly by the war 
while other men were called upon to sacrifice 
everything, even life itself. : 

Ever since the French Revolutionary 
leaders hit upon the idea of the levée en 
masse to recruit the armies that faced reac- 
tion in arms upon the frontier war has be- 
come increasingly the affair not of the army 
alone but of the whole nation. Modern ar- 
mies are so enormous that the problems of 
feeding, arming, financing and equipping 
them can be dealt with only by national or- 
ganization—unless we are content to buy 
our victories at the cost of endless waste and 
shameless profiteering. 

Searcely anyone will object in theory to 
national conscription; for, although some of 
the labor organizations have protested 
against the measures that are already before 
Congress, they object because they fear that 
labor will have to surrender its claim to in- 
flated wages and that business and invested 
capital will not be forced correspondingly to 
limit or reduce their profits. IF that hap- 
pened, labor would indeed have a right to 
complain. A national draft that conscripted 
soldiers and workingmen but that let em- 
ployers and investors make all they could 
would be a farce. But no one wants anything 
of that kind. The bills submitted to Con- 
gress provide for fixing prices, controlling 
all industries essential to carrying on war, 
limiting profits and interest rates, regulariz- 
ing the output to be permitted in each in- 
dustry and allotting labor to service where 
it is needed. Mr. Baruch, who was chairman 
of the War Industries Board, which did such 
valuable service during the last year of the 
war, is one of the most ardent advocates of 
the plan. He recommends a board of indus- 
trial strategy to carry out all the duties just 
mentioned and also a board to control trans- 
— and to regulate the supply of food. 

he cost of living, he believes, could be de- 
termined by price-fixing and wages be ad- 
justed to it. Money could be mobilized and 
used at a price fixed by the government. 
The aim should be to pay the soldiers better 
and to see that no one, either capitalist or 
worker, received excessive or unusual returns 
for his service. 

The idea stirs the imagination. A people so 
organized and honorably submitting to such 
restrictions on its freedom of opportunity 
would be a wonderfully effective fighting 
machine. Moreover, the provision that no 
one should in any way profit by war would 
be a strong influence in favor of peace and 
would strengthen the people’s confidence in 
the justice of their cause when war became 
inevitable, But it will not be easy to draft 
legislation that will do those things to every- 
one’s satisfaction. There is good will enough, 
no doubt, in Congress, but a great deal of 
patient thought, of ingenuity and of clear 
Judgment will be needed to produce a meas- 
ure of universal conscription that will be 
generally recognized both as fair and as 
practicable. 

si « 


THE DAWES COMMISSION REPORTS 


E report of the expert commission that 
has been investigating the financial and 
economic condition of Germany with a 

view to determining how much that country 
can pay in reparations and how and when it 
can pay is accepted by most unprejudiced 
persons as fair and reasonable. It finds that 
Germany can pay a considerable amount 
even now, though in order to pay the sum 
that is called for during the next five years 
—8,200,000,000 gold marks in cash and com- 
modities—it will need a foreign loan of some 
$200,000,000. The commission believes that 
after 1929 Germany without undue strain 
can pay 2,500,000,000 gold marks a year, 
and possibly more if the country is prosper- 
ous, until the total agreed upon is dis- 
charged. In order to do it the Germans must 
have control of their industries, which means 
that France must surrender its economic 
control of the Ruhr, though it need not 
necessarily withdraw its military garrisons. 

The plan also recommends a “gold bank”’ 
at Berlin managed by a board partly German 
and partly representative of the allied coun- 
tries. The larger part of the capital is to be 
supplied by subscribers outside Germany. 
The bank will issue whatever bank notes are 
circulated in Germany and will be so con- 
trolled that it cannot encourage another 
régime of inflation by excessive loans to the 
government. 

The railways are to be consolidated and 
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turned over for fifty years to an interna- 
tional company, and the interest on eleven 
billion gold marks of privileged stock is to 
go to the Reparations Commission. There is 
provision also for a mortgage to be held by 
the Reparations Commission on all German 
industry. The experts believe that it can 
easily be borne, since the industrial com- 
panies discharged their previous floating 
indebtedness at almost no cost to themselves 
when the mark was so greatly depreciated. 

The commission leaves the management of 
the national finances in German hands, but 
provides a system of allied control that will 
take charge automatically if the German 
government fails to carry out the budget 
plan that the commission recommends. 

The report will be more welcome in France 
than in Germany or even perhaps in Eng- 
land. It appears to sustain the French con- 
tention that the default of Germany in its 
reparation payments is owing, not to inca- 
pacity, but to deliberate obstruction. Ameri- 
cans, who have been uncertain what to be- 
lieve in a matter over which there has been 
so much controversy, will have a good deal 
of confidence in the findings of the commis- 
sion, for its work has largely been directed 
by representatives of the United States of 
whose ability and disinterestedness they are 
quite sure. 

France will almost certainly accept the re- 
port, though it may grumble at some of the 
details. Concerning the German response we 
are not so hopeful. A numerous and strong 
party will advise that the plan be accepted, 
but there is another party in the nation that 
means to exhaust every form of obstruction 
before it consents to any agreement in re- 
spect to reparations. That element—the 
monarchical, reactionary and “‘nationalistic’’ 
element—has of late grown stronger in Ger- 
many. Herr Stresemann and other men 
prominent in the present republican govern- 
ment talk in a way that makes us suspect 
that they are either in sympathy with the 
nationalists or intimidated by them. The 
elections of May 4 will show how powerful 
the nationalist party is. If it is strong enough 
to encourage the German government in 
refusing to be bound by the commission’s 
report, we shall stand on the brink of serious 
trouble in Europe. If the better judgment of 
the Germans triumphs, the report may mark 
a definite turning in the long road—from 
warfare and hatred toward peace and re- 
newed prosperity. 


AE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HE Presidential primaries, occurring, as 

they do, one after another, awaken in- 
terest but throw little new light on the 
political situation. Senator La Follette car- 
ried the Republican primary in Wisconsin; 
Senator Johnson carried the Republican pri- 
mary in South Dakota. Elsewhere the Presi- 
dent had the advantage, and his nomination 
at Cleveland seems inevitable. In the Kast 
and in the South there is no considerable op- 
position to him; in the Middle West he gen- 
erally got two or three votes to one for any 
opponent. In the Northwest and in the Far 
West he is not so strong, but except in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Dakotas he 
appears to be clearly stronger than any other 
candidate. The Democratic situation, on the 
other hand, is confused; no candidate shows 
commanding strength outside his own part 
of the country, though Governor Smith of 
New York ran surprisingly well in Wisconsin. 
Mr. McAdoo has picked up a good many 
delegates, but he is still far from having a 
majority. 

9 


S was expected, the Fascisti in the recent 
parliamentary elections in Italy swept 

the field. The new electoral law framed by 
Mussolini assured any plurality party of a 
working majority in Parliament, but the 
Fascisti cast more votes than all the other 
parties put together. As a consequence Mus- 
solini is in a position to carry affairs with a 
high hand for at least several years to come. 
Two other important elections are also about 
to occur. Germany votes on May 4 and 
Trance on May 11; it is the European cus- 
tom to hold all important elections on Sun- 
day. Everyone expects the present govern- 
ment of France to come out of the struggle 
with a majority; by reorganizing his cabinet 
M. Poincaré has gained the adhesion of some 
politicians who were formerly inclined to 
oppose him. There is now no important 
criticism of his foreign policy, but his domes- 
tic policy is not so popular, and until the 
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recent shake-up it was distinctly weak on 
the financial side. No one is quite sure what 
to expect in Germany except an increased 
representation of the monarchical party in 
the Reichstag. The trial of General Luden- 
dorff and Adolph Hitler for high treason in 
connection with the unsuccessful royalist 
uprising at Munich last fall resulted in the 
acquittal of Ludendorff and the sentence of 
Hitler to five years in prison. The Munich 
crowds showed a demonstrative sympathy 
with both defendants. 
o 

RESIDENT COOLIDGE has dismissed 

the Director of Reclamation, Mr. D. W. 
Davis, and appointed in his place Mr. EI- 
wood Mead, a professor in the University of 
California and a capable engineer, who has 
given special attention to reclamation prob- 
lems. Our readers will remember that the 
appointment of Mr. Davis a year ago ocea- 
sioned some lively discussion ; his predecessor, 
Mr. Arthur P. Davis, had openly declared 
that he had been dismissed by the Secretary 
of the Interior, Mr. Work, because he ob- 
jected to granting to privately-owned elec- 
tric companies the right to use the power of 
the Colorado River. 

9 


OME more sensational testimony has 
been offered to the Senate committees of 
investigation sitting in Washington. Mr. 
Thomas F. Lane, who for several years was 
a legal adviser to the Finance Division of the 
Army Air Service, but who was recently dis- 
missed, testified that the Department of 
Justice had failed to prosecute, or had com- 
promised at heavy loss to the government, 
cases against several companies that 
been grossly overpaid for material supplied 
or contracted for during the war. He also 
accused the War Department officials of 
taking important documents from his desk. 
The committee called upon Secretary Weeks 
to produce the documents, which were 
connected with the war-time production of 
aéroplanes and the payment therefor, and 
the Secretary put them at the committee’s 
disposal. Captain Seaife, a former agent 
investigating the dealings of air-craft con- 
cerns with the government, also expressed 
his conviction that the Secretary of War 
and the Attorney-General had failed in 
their duty and had actually obstructed the 
suits for the recovery of money unjustly 
paid to those companies. Mr. William J. 
Burns, Director of the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, testified that his efforts to stop the 
smuggling of drugs into the Federal prisons 
had been obstructed by the Superintendent 
of Prisons, the Rev. Heber Votaw, and that 
he had also found influences at work to inter- 
fere with his investigation of the illegal 
traffic in liquor. The Standard Aircraft 
Company was heard from through Mitsui & 
Co., who denied absolutely that they had 
paid the sum of $100,000 to Attorney-Gen- 
eral Daugherty’s friend Jesse Smith, as Gas- 
ton Means had testified. 
eS 
HEN Woodrow Wilson’s reputation in 
Europe was at its height the city of 
Genoa in Italy named a street for him. Now 
that he is dead and the extravagant expec- 
tations concerning what he was to do for 
Kurope have been disappointed, Genoa has 
recalled the compliment and renamed the 
Via Wilson for Nicola Bonservizi, a Fascist 
leader who was recently assassinated by : 
young Itatian anarchist. Nevertheless it is 
certain that Mr. Wilson’s name will be re- 
membered even in Genoa when men have 
forgotten who Nicola Bonservizi was, or 
why a street was ever named for him. Fame 
does not depend on the emotional reactions 
of a chamberful of city councillors. 
9 
HE Turkish government has undertaken 
to forbid Greeks, Arabs, Georgians and 
Armenians to settle in certain zones where 
they would be conveniently near other mem- 
bers of their race. Arabs accordingly must 
not establish themselves in provinces next 
the boundaries of Irak or Syria. Georgians 
must not live in IKnars or Ardahan; Armeni- 
ans are prohibited from living in the region 
adjacent to Russian Armenia. No town ex- 
cept Constantinople is to be permitted to 
contain more than ten per cent of non-Turk- 
ish peoples. The unfortunate excess is to be 
bundled into towns or villages in which it 
has no desire whatever to live. These arbi- 
trary proceedings are a part of the ardent 
nationalist policy of the new Turks and are 
expected to make any organized opposition 
to the new régime too dangerous to be 
undertaken. 
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‘The Road to WEALTH- Ride it with a Bike 











“It makes me money 
in my spare time—” 


“When a fellow wants spending 
money, his bike comes in mighty 
handy, I'll tell the world. I wouldn’t 
be without one again. 

“After school and Saturdays,I earn 
enough to buy lots of things I’ve al- 
ways wanted. My New Departure 
Coaster Brake makes the job easy— 
and gives me the chance to have a 
lot of fun while I’m doing it.” 


If you haven’t a bicycle, you can get one 
with a New Departure onit or, you can make 
your old wheel almost as good as new by 
. — it with this fine coaster brake. 


& 


If your birthday comes thismonth 
tell Dad the best present is a New 
Departure equipped bicycle. 

y for illustrated story 
**Billy’s Bicycle Triumphs.” It’s 
free and you'll like it. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE 
COASTER BRAKE 


Bristol, Conn. 
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There are no delicate 
parts in the New Depar- 
ture Coaster Brake to 
easily get out of order. 
Every part of this wonder- 
ful mechanism is strong 
and sturdy, built to give 
service for the entire life 
ofthe wheel. Every brake 
is carefully tested before 
leaving the factory and 
guaranteed to the rider. 
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TIMING THE FOOT RACE 
WITH A 
SPORTS TIMER 


A touch of the slide 
on the upper left edge 
of the case and it’s 
ready for timing, an- 
other touch and it’s 
back on the job as a watch. Used extensively asa = 
timer for basketball, football, hockey, and for many = 
games or races regulated by time. Boy Scouts will find = 
= it particularly useful for timing fire-making tests, sig- = 
= nialling, foot races, etc. Value $2.50. = 
= OUR OFFER The Sports Timer will be sent postpaid with 


a is s subscription for The Youth’s Com- 
: panion for only $1.25 extra ($3.75 in all) or will be given free for three E 
= subscriptions, new or renewal, at $2. 50 each. = 


_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
881 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
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“TI certainly am in luck this morning” 


THE SECRET IN THE BAG 
By G. H. Smith 


a AY,” said Mrs. Coon to her son, “I 
wish you would take this basket of 
honey over to Farmer Bear’s for me. 

I think that he will enjoy it.” 

“Yes, mother,” said Ray. 

“You must hurry because I am afraid 
that the Fox children are playing in Farmer 
Bear’s woods, and, if they see you they will 
be sure to try to take the basket away from 
you. 

“But I won’t let them,” said Ray in a 
very important manner. 

He got to his feet, took the basket of 
honey and started off briskly toward Farmer 
Bear’s house. He had not gone far when he 
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At the other end... 


ROLLING HOOP 
By Minnie Leona Upton 


See it bound on the ground, 
My hoop, so gay and light! 
Oh, such fun, as I run 

Along with all my might! # 


See it glide by the side 

Of the pathway brown. 

I must spring like any- 
thing, 

Lest it topple down! 


Puppy Gyp likes to skip 
In the merry race; 

To and fro, as we go, 
Gyp is sure to chase! 


Off once more, to the store— 
Errands for mamma; 

With hoop and Gyp on the trip 
It doesn’t seem so far! 






Ricky... 
reached for 
the flowers 
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stood the two Fox boys 
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came on a sweet yellow apple lying 
in his path. 

“‘Well,”’ said Ray as he stooped to 
pick it up, “I certainly am in luck 
this morning.” And he was so pleased 
at finding the apple that he forgot all 
about hurrying and walked over to 
the brook to wash the apple. 

It tasted even better than it had 
looked, and when Ray started on 
again he was thoroughly happy. He 
was singing a gay little tune and 
dancing a merry little dance when he 
came to the bridge that led across 
the brook. There he stopped short, 
for at the other end of the bridge 
stood the two Fox boys. 

“Hello,” said Rusty Fox, “what 
is that you have?” 

“A basket,’’ said Ray. 

“What’s in it?’ asked Reddy 
Fox. 

Ray Coon made no reply, but 
started to walk across the bridge. 

“This is a toll bridge,” said 
Rusty. “You can’t cross it until 
you pay toll, and the toll is to tell 
us what is in your basket.” 

“Tf you won’t tell,” added Reddy, “let us 
look inside.” 

“No,” answered Ray. But he did not 
know how he was going to get across the 
bridge if the Fox boys did not want him to, 
but he looked up and down the 
stream, and all at once he caught 
sight of a row of stones that formed 
little stepping stones right across the 
brook. 

He turned round and walked slowly 
along the side of the stream, look- 
ing neither to right nor left and 
trying to appear to have no definite 
plan in his mind. But the Fox boys 
were as quick as he, and they had 
eyes just as sharp as his. They too 
had seen the stepping stones, and 
when Ray reached them there were 
Rusty and Reddy waiting for him. 


bor, Miss Phoebe Tabb, was sad about 

her lilac bush. The bush was lovely; but 
Miss Phcebe’s face was wistful when she 
looked at it. Memorial Day was coming, and 
there was no way to send the flowers down 
to Ridgefield to be placed on the grave of 
her soldier nephew. There had 
not been a way for a great num- 
ber of years now. 

The neighborhood was thinly 
settled; Jerry and Joan and their 
widowed mother and baby sister 
were Miss Pheebe’s only neigh- 
bors. Moreover, the rough roads 
were seldom used; there was small 
chance of a traveler’s passing at 
the right time. 

“She is too old to walk to 
Ridgefield,” Jerry said, “and we 
are too young.” 

“And mother can’t leave the baby,” 
added Joan. ; 

After a while Joan said suddenly, “Jerry, 
let’s carry the flowers one mile anyway; 
surely we can find some one to carry them 
the other miles.” 

Jerry threw his cap into the air. “We'll do 
it!’ he said. 

They hurried home and laid the plan 
before their mother. 

“Mrs. Jennifer’s is the only house you 
could walk to,” she said. “You might try 
there.” 

“Why, bless your hearts!” Miss Phoebe 
cried when the children told her. 


Jie: and Joan knew why their neigh- 
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A Mile at a Time 
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“You have to pay toll here too!” 
they said and laughed at poor Ray 
Coon’s distress. 

“What is all this noise about?” said 
a deep voice that came from behind 
the bushes. “I do not like to hear 
such a racket in my woods.” 

And out of the bushes stepped 
Farmer Bear, carrying a big bag in 
his hand. 

The Fox boys began to whine. 

Ray walked across the stepping 
stones to Farmer Bear and held out 
his basket. “Here is some honey that 
my mother sent you, sir,” he said. 

“My!” cried Farmer Bear. “TI 
have just been wishing for some 
nice fresh honey. I shall take it 
to the house at once. You come 
with me, Ray. You may ride upon 
my shoulder.” 

Reddy Fox and Rusty Fox 
looked sad indeed, but Farmer 
Bear smiled at them and said 
kindly, “I think that I shall leave 
this bag here for you to watch. 
It has a secret in it, so take care 
that no one looks inside until I 
get back.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Reddy Fox. 

“Yes, sir,” said Rusty Fox. ‘We will take 
care of it for you.” 

But no sooner had Farmer Bear and Ray 
Coon gone out of sight than the 
little Foxes began to wonder what 
the secret in the bag could be. They 
began to poke it and punch it on all 
sides, but they could not find out, and 
they were more curious than ever. 

“Oh, let’s open it,” said Rusty. 
“T’m not afraid.” 

“Ym not afraid either,” said 
Rusty. “Let’s do it.” 

They lost no time in untying the 
string in the top of the bag and 
looking inside. And they lost no 
time in jerking their heads back 
either, for the secret was a wasps’ 


By Nancy Byrd 
Turner 


She was up early on Memorial Day pick- 
ing great sprays of fragrant lilac and 
wrapping the stems in damp cotton. 

“You can take turns at carrying it,” she 
told the children. ‘“‘Pass the word along that 
the blossoms are for the grave of Roderick 
Tabb. And if you should have to bring 
them back, I shall not ery.” 

But the children were afraid 
she might. “We won’t bring them 
back!’ they said. 

As they neared the Jennifers’ 
house Joan said, “Look at that 
little pony grazing in the yard!” 

A small om opened the front 
door. He told them that he was 
Ricky Jennifer, and that he had 
come to spend a month with his 


uncle. 

When he had heard their names 
and their story he said, ““My uncle 
and the hired men are away. But ~ 
mother said I might ride a mile from the 
place; so my pony and I will carry your 
flowers to the nearest house. Surely there 
will be some one there to carry them on.” 

Oh, what good fortune! The interesting 
pony was saddled and bridled; Ricky 
mounted him and reached for the flowers. 
“Stay here till I come back,” he said, “and 
then we can take turns riding the pony to 
your home.” 

The pony seemed to know that he was on 
an important errand, for he trotted briskly 
the whole mile to Dr. Ingram’s house. 

To Ricky’s disappointment the doctor 
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Out of the bushes stepped Farmer Bear 


nest with about ten thousand buzzing, sting- 
ing wasps! They flew out of the bag in 
swarms and began to sting the Fox boys. 
You should have seen Rusty and Reddy 
Fox hop about and squeal and jump into 
the brook and out again and run round as 
fast as they could and turn somersaults and 
stand on their heads. You might have 
thought that it was funny to see them. 
Some one certainly must have thought 
so, because some one laughed behind the 
bushes—first in a very deep voice and 
then in a little wee voice. Tt is not for 


me to say who that some one was, but I 
think that he must have known about the 
secret in the bag. The Fox boys knew too, 
—but they did not think that it was 
funny. 


DRAWINGS BY L. J. BRIDGMAN 


was about to start off in the opposite direc- 
tion from Ridgefield. 

Priscilla, the doctor’s little girl, was 
listening. ‘‘O father, please!” she said. “I 
can carry the flowcrs as far as the black- 
smith’s shop at the crossroads; maybe some 
one there will take them the next mile.” 

“Could you ride my pony?” Ricky 
asked. “He is very gentle.” 

But Priscilla did not know how 
to ride. 

“Rest after you get there,” her 
father said. “It’s very warm.” 

A few minutes later a large um- 
brella was moving slowly down 
the road. Under the umbrella was 
a slim little girl with a bunch of 
lilac blooms. Priscilla stopped half 
way and dipped the stems in a 
cool brook; then she trudged on 
again through the heat. To her 
dismay she found the shop closed. 
As she turned toward the black- 
smith’s house she saw a huge dog 
lying by the doorstep. 

The dog got up, sniffed and came toward 
the gate. 








Don, the big dog, was 
harnessed to a 
little wagon 
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“O dog,” Priscilla said, clutching the 
flowers, ‘if you make me run, I’ll drop Miss 
Phoebe Tabb’s lilacs. Please don’t, dog!’ 

The dog wagged his tail. Just then a little 
boy on crutches came hobbling round the 
house, and Priscilla told him her story. 

“My father’s away,” the boy said. ‘And 
I’m poor at walking. But here’s my dog.” 

Priscilla was puzzled. “Your dog?” she 
asked. 

“He can help,” the boy answered, ‘as 
sure as my name’s Robin. You just wait.” 

Presently Don, the big dog, was harnessed 
to a little wagon. His master went into the 
house for a minute. 

“T often drive as far as Ridgefield,” he 
told Priscilla when he came out. “It’s only a 
mile. Mother says you are to come into the 
house and rest.” 

Priscilla handed him the lilacs. “For the 
grave of Roderick Tabb,” she said. And 
away went the little cart. 

Later in the afternoon she waked from a 
long nap, and there stood Robin. He told 
her about his trip and handed her a note for 
Miss Phoebe Tabb that the man in charge 
of the parade had given him, he said. 
Priscilla went home happy under her 
umbrella. 

That evening while Jerry and Joan were 
eating supper Ricky came riding up. 

“Here’s a note for Miss Phoebe,” he said. 
“Dr. Ingram and his little girl brought it.” 

Jerry and Joan had told Miss Phoebe that 
the flowers got at least as far as the cross- 
roads. When they took the note over they 
found her sitting on the doorstep; she was 
wondering what had finally happened to the 
lilacs. The note was signed ‘“Mary Drew’; 
Miss Phoebe read it aloud. 

“Dear Miss Phoebe Tabb,” it ran, “your 
flowers came all right. A lame boy driving a 
big dog brought them; they were given to 
him by a little girl with a large umbrella. 
She got them from a boy on a pony, and he 
got them from a brother and sister. I am the 
mayor’s little girl. The man who is in charge 
of things asked me to walk in the procession 
and carry your flowers. They will look 
beautiful in the cemetery.’ : 

“Everyone is so kind,” said Miss Pheebe. 

“A mile at a time!” Joan said. “Isn’t that 
strange!” 

“Tt’s all the doings of you two good 
children and the others,’’ Miss Phoebe said 
gratefully. “On Midsummer Day I’m going 
to have a little party beside this lilac bush, 
and I hope the guests are going to be three 
girls and three boys and—’ 

“A dog,” said Jerry with a little hop. 

“And a pony,” said Joan with another 
little hop. 

On Midsummer Day that’s exactly the 
sort. of party that Miss Phoebe Tabb had. 
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HOUSEKEEPING 
By Edna P. Brett 


ATTY stood by the kitchen window, 

cuddling Daffodil, a soft, yellow kitten, 

and dreaming about the story that she 
had been reading. 

“Patty! Patty!’ called mother from the 
pantry; ‘‘come, child, why don’t you get to 
work? It’s almost school time.” 

Patty jumped and looked up at the clock. 
“Yes, mother,” she replied as she dropped 
Daffodil and hastily tied on her blue checked 
gingham apron. Armed with dust cloth and 
mop, she made a dash for the living room, 
where in a desperate hurry to make up for 
lost time she began flourishing the mop over 
the hardwood floor. 

But everything went wrong. Daffodil, 
who had followed her, persisted in chasing 
the mop till Patty was forced to take her to 
the kitchen; there, Daffodil begged for a 
drink; after that the postman rang, and 
Patty had to see if there was anything for 
her. 

“T shan’t be able to clean under the couch 
today either,” she said with a frown. “It 
would make me late. But it’ll never show, 
and one day more won’t make any differ- 
ence. I will surely do it tomorrow, though,” 
she promised herself. 

Patty shoved the dust still farther under 
the couch and pulled the front edge of the 
cover down a little nearer the floor; then she 
turned her attention to the polished furni- 
ture, where you could write your name on 
even one day’s dust. “I must be sure to do 
the things that count,” she said. For five 
whole days now she hadn’t found time to 
clean the places where the dust didn’t show. 
She had begun too late. There were so many 
pleasanter things to take up the minutes 
before school. 
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Yet Patty was ambitious to become a good 
housekeeper while she was still a little girl. 
Sometimes it was fun; it was fun, for exam- 
ple, baking frosted cup cakes, which she had 
done yesterday for supper. But she didn’t 
like dusting, though mother said that. it was 
quite as important as cooking and had given 
over the living room to her charge for one 
whole week. 

That afternoon when Patty came in from 
school she heard some one talking in the 
next room. “It’s Cousin Matilda More- 
house,”’ she whispered to Daffodil, who came 
scampering to meet her. ‘She’ll be sure to 
stay to tea, and we'll have the rest of the 
frosted cup cakes. Then mother will tell how 
I made them ’most all myself, and Cousin 
Matilda will believe I’m getting to be as fine 
a housekeeper as she was when she was my 
age—as she’s always saying.” 

“Well, how that child does grow!” ex- 
claimed the visitor as Patty slipped shyly 
into the living room with Daffodil in her 
arms. “I do hope, Sally,’’ she remarked 
crisply, turning to Patty’s mother, “that you 
are training her up to work. Why, when I 
was her age, my mother called me her right 
hand maid.” 

“Patty is getting to be my little right- 
hand maid too,” said mother as she sent a 
proud smile in Patty’s direction. 

Cousin Matilda nodded her head rather 
doubtfully as much as to say, “I haven’t 
seen any particular signs of it yet.” But 
Patty’s cheeks grew rosy with pleasure at 
mother’s praise, and it seemed to her that 
she couldn’t wait till tea time when Cousin 
Matilda could sample the cup cakes and 
find out for herself. 

“Clickity-click,  clickity-click,”’ went 
Cousin Matilda’s bright knitting needles. 
Patty dropped Daffodil and sidled up close 
to watch the soft, sky-blue worsted growing 
into a beautiful carriage robe for Cousin 
Matilda’s brand-new baby nephew. Cousin 
Matilda had on a spick-and-span white 
apron so that not a bit of dust came off her 
dress on the dainty robe. Patty longed to 
feel the lovely, fluffy, baby thing, but she 
didn’t dare, for she was not sure that her 
hands were as clean as that snowy white 
apron. And, standing there with her fingers 
clasped behind her, she tried to picture the 
prim, spotless Cousin Matilda as once a real, 
live little girl who sometimes rumpled or 
soiled her clothes; but she couldn’t imagine 
it. 
“Please, daughter, will you go to my room 
and get my embroidery bag?”’ asked mother 
presently. 

Patty hastened to obey; she had, however, 
barely crossed the hall when she heard a 
sudden exclamation from Cousin Matilda. 
She turned back to see what was the matter. 

“Ugh!” grunted that dignified lady again, 
with a wry face. “A horrid cramp in my 
foot!’ She gave a vigorous jerk of her knee, 
and off from her spick-and-span white 
apron tumbled the sky-blue worsted ball, 
down to the rug and the hard-wood floor and 
sped gayly on—straight for the couch! 

Cousin Matilda and mother were so 
occupied with the cramp that they did not 
notice. But Patty, helpless and miserable, 
stood watching from the hall door. Before 
she could possibly reach it the ball would be 
far under the couch, deep in all that five 
days’ dust; its lovely sky-blue all smudged 
over with the tell tale, ugly brown fuzz! A 
hundred cup cakes could not save her now 
from disgrace in Cousin Matilda’s eyes, for 
of course Patty must confess the truth! 

Then, like a streak of yellow lightning, 
from behind the morris chair darted Daffo- 
dil in hot pursuit of the pretty plaything! 
And just as it was about to disappear be- 
neath the couch while Patty held her breath 
Daffodil pawed it back instead of under 
and saved the day for her wretched little 
mistress. 

“Oh, you naughty, naughty kitten!’ 
scolded Cousin Matilda in a shocked voice 


while mother went chasing after Daffodil | 


and the ball. 

“Oh, you darling, precious kitten!’ mur- 
mured grateful Patty as she caught up 
Daffodil, now robbed of her plaything, and 
fled up stairs on the interrupted errand. 
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There, seated on the edge of mother’s bed, | 


for a moment she hid her face in Daffodil’s 
soft fur and did a little thinking. 


“But just watch tomorrow, Daffy, early,” 


—Patty rose with a resolute air,—‘and | 


you'll see the dust fly until there isn’t a 


speck to be found in that whole living room, | 
not even on top of the bookcase! Because | 


under places and high-up places, you know, 
are exactly as important as places you can 
see, when you're learning to be a house- 
keeper.” ; 
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H{tS DECORATION 


By Gertrude West 
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The whole little village far and wide was gleaning 
bloom for its honored dead, 

With tears for those who had bled and died, but I 
—had only bled. 

The scent of the roses so wind-blown sweet went 
billowing by like God's caress, 

And I saw a son and a mother meet—and ached 
with loneliness. 

So my eyes were blurred till I could not see the 
wreath-bright crowd's advance, 

Until one little flower girl ran to me— 

“Oh, buy a poppy for France,” said she, 
“For Flanders Field and France. 

For France—and my face stung sharply hot. 

This May day sweet with its blossom strewn 

To be a soldier and be forgot—a few short years 

so soon! 

looked up sweetly and said, “Don't grieve. 

Perhaps you've your own cross Over There?” 

I smiled and showed her my empty sleeve and 
said, ‘My cross I bear!”’ 

And, **Alone?”’ she murmured. ‘Beneath 
flag your blood was spilled to lift?” 
Then she tore out the bloom from her hair at that 
And thrust it into my ragged hat— 

All day I wore her gift. 
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THE OLD PENSIONER’S GIFT 
HE minister of an English village sat in 
his vestry receiving gifts of thanksgiving 
from the members of his church and 
congregation. His ministry had been searching 
and sound, fit to awaken in his people the right 
spirit of consecration. 

The fund was mounting steadily when one of 
the most prosperous men of the community— 
«a wealthy merchant—entered the vestry. After 
shaking hands the merchant drew his check 
book somewhat ostentatiously from his pocket 
and proceeded to write a check for fifty pounds. 
The minister just glimpsed the figure as he 
was turning to speak to a newcomer, an old- 
age pensioner, wrinkled and bent with four- 
score years of hard toil. The minister greeted 
him cordially. Laboriously the old man fum- 
bled in his waistcoat pocket and coin by coin 
put ten shillings down on the table. 

“T really ought not to take this from you, 
my dear friend,’’ said the minister. ‘‘You can- 
not afford it.” 

“But you must!’’ replied the old man in 
excited, quavering tones. ‘You must, sir; I’ve 
been saving this up all the year, and I don’t 
want to give to God what costs me nothing.” 

So the minister accepted the old man’s gift 
and wrote a receipt for him. When he had 
finished he glanced round for his wealthy 
friend. But the mam had vanished. The minister 
wondered whether the attention that he had 
given to the old pensioner had offended the 
merchant prince. He took an affectionate 
farewell of his aged friend and in his heart 
thanked God for such noble self-sacrifice. 

Late that afternoon his wealthy visitor of the 
morning burst into the vestry. He shook 
hands with the minister and placed a check face 
downwards upon the table. “Did you see the 
amount of the check that I wrote this morn- 
ing?” he asked. 

“Why, ves,”’ replied the minister; ‘I could 
not help seeing that it was for fifty pounds.” 

“And you remember that old pensioner’s 
gift?”’ the man continued. 

“T do indeed,” said the minister. 

“Well, look at this,” and the man turned the 
check face upwards; it was for two hundred 
and fifty pounds. ‘I felt ashamed of niyself 
beside that brave old boy,” said the merchant. 
“‘All the afternoon I’ve been fighting my love 
of money, and at last I too have decided that 
I must not give God what costs me nothing.” 

Later that day the minister sought out his 
old pensioner friend and said to him: “John, 
do you know how much you gave to our fund 
today?” 


She 


the 


“Yes, sir,’ replied the old fellow, “ten 
shillings.” aS 
“Not a bit of it,” replied the minister; ‘your 


gift amounted exactly to two hundred pounds 
plus ten shillings,”’ and he told him the story. 
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FATHER 


T was a beautiful June day, but father 
| walked as if he were tired. When he reached 
the pretty house with its rose-covered 
piazza he dropped into one of the big chairs and 
stared hard into the distance. He did not see the 
roses at all, but he saw other things. He saw 
Grantley in his beautiful limousine and the 
look on Lois Grantley’s face as she waved to 
him. It wasn’t Grantley’s money that he 
envied; it was the look in his daughter’s eves. 
And half a block farther on he had passed Tom 
Croft and his little girl chattering away to each 
other like two high-school youngsters. How 


had they kept in such close sympathy with 
their children, those other fathers? When had 
his own girls slipped away from him? They used 
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to tag him like puppies when they were little, 
especially Peggy. 

He was so deep in the old memories that he 
did not hear Peggy's light steps till she was 
fairly upon him. She stopped short, and quick 
anxiety came into her eyes. ““What’s the mat- 
ter, father? You aren’t sick, are you?” 

Father looked up, smiling bray ely. 
mon disease, Peggy, old age.’ 

“That’s absolute nonsense!” 
indignantly. 

“T overheard young Blake calling me old 
Robbins.” 

“T’d just like to see that Blake infant!” 
Peggy cried. ‘I’d soon settle him!” 

Father drew a long breath as if he were 
throwing off an invisible burden. It sounded 
so much like the Peggy who had been his little 
girl for—how many years was it? 

“We did have good times together, didn’t we, 
Peggoty?” 

He had no idea that his voice betrayed any- 
thing, but Peggy stood still, startled. For 
suddenly she understood. 

“Father,” she cried, ‘how long is it since you 
and I have had any real times together, our own 
times without other people crowding in?” 

4 hy, Peggy!’ 

“You needn’ t ‘Why, Peggy’ me! I’ve been a 
blind pig! As if a girl had to give up the dearest 
father in all the world just because there hap- 
pened to be no end of high-school doings! 
Father, this is going to be our summer, yours 
and mine. We're going to take Saturday 
afternoon trips, and you're going to escort me 
to my Boys’ Club and help entertain the boys 
when I have them here and help keep them in 
bounds when I take them on picnics. Yes, sir, 
you're going to have a busy summer! No ex- 
cuses, sir. What’s the use of having a perfectly 
young and able-bodied father if you can’t 
commandeer him?” 

“Why, Peggy,”’ he stammered. 

But when he walked down to the office the 
next morning it was with the air of a man who 
has inherited a fortune. 
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RESCUED FROM THE TOWER 
Co spre plays over and over again prove 


“A com- 


Peggy declared 


to appreciative audiences how amusingly 

well young men, not in the least effemi- 
nate, can transform themselves into satisfac- 
torily girlish girls and sometimes into very 
pretty ones. But when Lord Nithsdale, with 
his life at stake, was besought by his devoted 
wife, Winifred, to play the woman he declared 
he could not and preferred death with dignity 
to being caught in petticoats and made a 
laughing stock. No! She might petition the 
king for clemency, however. 

She assented and did her vain and piteous 
best, at the same time going forward with her 
plan for her husband's escape from the Tower 
of London, where he was confined under 
sentence of death for his part in the Jacobite 
rebellion of 1715. In his Book of Escapes and 
Hurried Journeys Mr. John Buchan has 
recently retold. their story. It was entirely a 
woman’s plot. The countess found three loyal 
helpers, her friend, Miss Hilton, her maid, 
Evans, and the landlady of her London 
lodgings, Mrs. Mills. 

On a Thursday, with his execution certain 
on the coming Saturday, she won the earl’s 
reluctant consent to the attempt. 

Friday afternoon all four women drove to 
the Tower; the maid waited outside; the 
countess entered with Miss Hilton whom she 
addressed in the hearing of guards and visitors 
in the anteroom as “Mistress Catharine.” 
Once in the earl’s room, the slim Miss Hilton 
discarded_a layer of extra clothing that she 
wore and soon left; the countess accompanied 
her to the staircase, crying, ‘Send my maid to 
me at once. I must be dressed without delay, or 
I shall be too late for my petition.” 

As Miss Hilton departed Mrs. Mills panted 
up the stairs, a shapeless, awkward, bundled 
figure. Her face was hidden, she was weeping 
bitterly and apparently dazed with grief. Lady 
Nithsdale greeted her loudly as ‘Mistress 
Betty,” and took her to the earl’s room. There 
her dress and huge riding hood were exchanged 
for the clothes left for her by Miss Hilton, in 
which, looking wholly another woman, she 
soon departed, with body erect, face uncovered 
and step confident. 

“Good-by, my dear Mistress Catharine!” 
the countess called after her..‘‘Don’t omit to 
send my maid. She cannot know how late it is!”’ 

Then came the great moment. If the guards 
were not confused, if a single one had kept his 
head, all was lost. Everything depended on 
their believing that ‘Mistress Betty’’ was still 
with the earl. It was dusk, nearly dark. The 
countess took off all her petticoats but one and 
bundled them upon her husband, rouged his 
cheeks, wound a muffler round his bristly chin, 
tied on false ringlets and put upon him Mrs. 
Mills’ great cloak and hood. Then she led him 
forth by the hand into the anteroom. 

“For the love of heaven, my dear Mistress 
Betty,” she cried, in a voice of desperate 
anxiety, which she did not need to counterfeit, 
“run and bring my maid with you! You know 
my lodgings, and, if ever you hurried in your 
life, hurry now! I am driven mad with this 
delay!” 

A sentry opened a door for them; they 
passed together to the outer threshold, where 
the countess cried urgently, ‘Make haste! 
Make haste!” 
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Evans slipped from the shadows and caught 
his arm; the two were off, unsuspected, to a 
safe refuge, and the countess returned to the 
chamber. There to gain time she conversed 
alternately in a feigned gruff voice and in her 
own natural tones. At last she raised the latch, 
bade an affectionate farewell, audible to the 
guard, to the empty room, and coming forth 
said to him, ‘Pray do not disturb my lord or 
send him candles till he calls for them. He is 
now at his prayers.’ 

The earl and countess of Nithsdale were soon 
safely reunited on a foreign shore. All England 
applauded the brave and clever wife, and the 
king himself after a brief burst of wrath de- 
clared that it was well done and that he was 
not sorry. 
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A PROPHET OF PROGRESS 
Box in the fifties the Right Rev. Bishop 





Clark, lecturing in Cambridge, England, 

prophesied strange things to happen 
“fifty years hence.”’ Now after seventy-five 
years it is interesting to read his words and 
consider how far they have been fulfilled: 

“Fifty years hence the newly-married pair 
will step into an emporium for the sale of 
houses, look over the book of patterns, select 
one to suit their taste and means, order it, and 
it will be sent home in the morning, put to- 
gether and occupied at night. 

“In traveling as great changes will take 
place. Instead of the dusty road and crowded 
car there will be a splendid locomotive hotel, 
flying over a road carpeted with turf and 
bordered with shade trees and heralding its 
approach with sweet music instead of the 
demoniac shriek of the steam whistle, and 
labeled ‘Through from Boston to San Francisco 
in four days.’ 

“Instead of the unsightly telegraph poles 
there will be, fifty years hence, a network un- 
der-grounc and under the bosom of the deep, 
and it will click off thoughts instead of words. 
Then the electric battery will light all the 
street lamps at once, enable all the clocks in the 
city to keep exact time and kindle the beacons 
on the dangerous rocks where now men hazard 
their lives. 

“Then the author will not write by our slow 
process, losing his rarest fancies, but he will sit 
down to the newest invented chirographical 
instrument and, putting his fingers on the key: 8, 
write as fast as he can possibly think.”’ 
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AFTER THE WEDDING 


PH WIDGER and Mattie Sawyer were 
married last Monday afternoon over at 
the Stony Ridge church, and congratula- 

tions and best wishes were general and gener- 
ous. But after the bride and the bridegroom had 
motored away to the new house on their eighty- 
acre farm a change of spirit came upon the 
company assembled about the steps of the 
church. 

Big Bije Sawyer, the bride’s father, sighed 
heavily, and his gaze followed the cloud of dust 
that the nuptial automobile had made. Then he 
turned slowly and found himself confronted by 
a little man with a wrinkled face and piercing 
black eyes—Josh Widger, father of the bride- 


groom. 

“Well?” snapped Josh. 

“Well?” rumbled Bije. 

The guests glanced apprehensively at one 
another and closed in round the two. 

“There goes the last reed I had to lean on,” 
Josh lamented, ‘‘and it’s your fault!” 

“And there goes my home—my—my every- 
thing,”’ growled Bije, ‘and it’s no more my 
fault than yours! Do you reckon I urged Mattie 
to take up with that moon-faced calf of yours? 


“Well, why didn’t you stop it?” 

‘Why didn’t you?” 

“You don’t know what it is, Sawyer, to have 
a son set on a girl. There’s no way to stop it 
short of murder.” 

“Getting mighty poetical with your sunsets, 
ain’t you?” retorted Bije and sneered. ‘Let me 
tell you, Widger, that a son set on a girl is the 
easiest thing in the world to handle compared 
to a daughter set on a boy. I did all I could with 
my mouth, and the more I talked the more good 
wind went to waste, that’s all. I tried to make 
the girl see what a lopsided, pigeon-toed, 
spindle-legged, squint-eyed boy it was she was 
so keen to take up with, and she laughed right 
in my face. ‘Why, pa,’ she says, ‘he’s perfectly 
handsome! How Tidic’lous you talk! Course,’ 
she says, ‘he ain’t built like a haystack or a silo 
or anything graceful and artistic like that, but 
he just suits me.’ What’s a man to say when his 
own daughter lets loose on him that way? She’s 
like her mother was, Mattie is. I never had the 
heart to argue with her mother much after she 
got wrought up once.’ 

Bije dab at his eyes with a big fist: and 
then glared at Josh defiantly. ~ 

Josh’s thin lips curled. ‘‘Course,’’ he said, 
“it wasn’t any use for me to tell Eph what a 
squatty, carrot-haired, pudgy-nosed, freckle- 
faced girl she was he aimed to marry, but I did 
it, yes, sir. And that boy, my own flesh and 
blood, looked at me as if I was a sore foot or 
something like that. ‘Why, pa,’ he says, ‘she’s 
beautiful! Where are your eyes? I admit,’ he 
says, sizing me up and down, ‘she hasn’t got the 
physical characteristics of a busted umbrella 
nor the complexion of a frozen potato—’ I 
stopped him right there, Sawyer, by running 
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for the barn like a Christian before I lost my 
temper, just as I used to do when Eph’s ma got 
to talking sometimes. He’s a heap like his ma, 
Eph is.’ 

Josh looked blinkingly towards the hill where 
gravestones gleamed in the sunlight. 

‘“*Well,”’ said Bije after a long silence, ‘‘you’ve 
got me into a bad fix by not exercising a little 
backbone, Widger. No home any more, just a 
house full of things that kick me in the memory 
every time I go into it, and the kicks hurt.” 
Half furtively his eyes followed those of Josh. 
Suddenly he flared up again. ‘‘Thought you was 
cute, didn’t you, deeding that forty acres to 
Eph last winter? You was scheming right then 
to get Mattie away from me. 

Josh turned with a jerk. ‘Why, you old 
doubleface, you!” he cried. ‘‘I didn’t do it till a 
week after you’d deeded that adjoining forty 
of yours to Mattie. You couldn’t sneak any- 
thing over on me, Bije Sawyer! And I want to 
tell you that your girl described my boy to you 
just about right. She has good judgment, and 
that’s the only comfort I’ve got.” 

Bije’s mouth dropped open and closed again. 
When he spoke the tone of his voice whad 
changed. ‘‘Josh,’’ he said tremulously, “my 
girl looks to me just like Eph said she looks tu 
him, and—and I'm glad she’s married to a boy 
who can appreciate her, and that’s the orly 
comfort I’ve got!” 

Josh swung about and faced the guests. 
“Bije and me have been fighting for more than 
forty years,” he said. ‘‘We never seem to get 
along somehow. I—I don’t know what I’d do 
now if ’twasn’t for him to fight with.” 

A great hairy hand crept across his thin 
shoulders then and drew him close to Bije’s 
side. “You're coming along to stay with me 
tonight, Josh,” Bije said, and his voice shook 
queerly. ‘‘We’ll go over and do your chores, and 
then we'll go and do mine, and then we'll sit on 
the porch and fight this thing out. In a way, 
little man, you and me are the only relations 
we've got in the world now.” 

Josh grinned ruefully. “Yep,” he said. bg 
reckon us orphans better stick together.” 

And they plodded down the road side by side. 
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A WOUNDED LEOPARD 


OT many men have had more _hair- 

breadth escapes from wild animals than 

Mr. Carl E. Akeley, the famous Ameri- 

can sculptor and taxidermist. In his book In 

Brightest Africa there are many striking 

stories; among them is this thrilling account of 
a barehanded fight with a leopard: 

As I was advancing a few steps a slight 
sound attracted my attention, and, glancing to 
one side, I had a glimpse of a shadowy form 
going behind a bush. Then I did a very foolish 
thing; I shot hastily into the bush. The snarl 
of a leopard told me what kind of customer [ 
was taking chances with. 

A leopard is a cat and has all the qualities 
that gave rise to the legend that cats have 
“nine lives.’’ To kill him you have to kill him 
clear to the tip of his tail! Moreover, unlike a 
lion, a leopard is vindictive. A wounded leopard 
will fight to a finish virtually every time. And 
if it ever gets hold, it claws and bites until its 
victim is in shreds. All that was in my mind, 
and I began looking round for the best way out. 

I turned to the left to cross to the opposite 
bank of a deep, narrow tug, or stream, but 
when I reached the bank I found that I had not 
crossed, but was on an island round which the 
tug forked; by going a little way to the point 
of the island I should be able to see behind the 
bush where the leopard had stopped. 

But what I had started the leopard was in- 
tent on finishing. Peering round, I detected the 
beast crossing the tug about twenty yards 
above me. I again began shooting, although 
in the dusk I could not see to aim. However, 
I could see where the bullets struck as the 
sand spurted up beyond the leopard. The first 
two shots went above her, but the third scored. 
She stopped, and I thought she was killed. 
The pony boy who was with me broke into a 
song of triumph, which was promptly cut short 
by another song such as only a thoroughly 
angry leopard can make as it charges. For just a 
flash I was paralyzed with fear; then I worked 
the bolt of my rifle and realized that the maga- 
zine was empty! At the same instant I remem- 
bered that a solid point cartridge was resting 
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RELATIVITY AGAIN 





She: 
to struggle. 
mouth. 

He: “T should have sid a soup ladle.” 


“She is one of the few artists who has never had 


She was born with a silver spoon in her 
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in the palm of my left hand, one that I had 
intended to replace with a soft nose. If I could 
only escape the leopard until I could get the 
cartridge into the chamber! 

As she came up the bank on one side of the 
point of the island I dropped down the other 
side and ran to the place from which she had 
charged. By that time I had inserted the cart- 
ridge, and I wheeled—to face the leopard in 
midair! The rifle was knocked flying, and in its 
place were eighty pounds of frantic cat! She 
intended to sink her teeth into my throat and 
hang to me while with her hind claws she dug 
out my stomach—for that is the way of 
leopards. Happily for me, however, she missed 
her aim. Instead of getting my throat she 
struck me high in the chest and caught my 
upper right arm with her mouth. The accident 
not only saved my throat, but left her hind 
legs hanging clear where they could not reach 
my stomach. 

With my left hand I caught her throat and 
tried to wrench my right arm free, but 
couldn’t do it except little by little. When I 
got grip enough on her throat to loosen her 
hold just a trifle she would catch my arm again 
an inch or two lower down. Thus I drew the full 
length of the arm through her mouth inch by 
inch. I was conscious of no pain, only of the 
sound of the crushing of tense muscles and the 
choking, snarling grunts of the beast. As I 
pushed her farther and farther down my arm 
I bent over and when I had almost freed it fell 
to the ground with the leopard underneath me. 
My right hand was in her mouth, my left 
hand clutched her throat, my knees were on 
her lungs, and my elbows were in her armpits 
and so spread her front legs that her frantic 
clawing did no more than tear my shirt. Her 
body was twisted in an effort to get hold of the 
ground to turn herself, but the loose sand gave 
her no hold. For a moment there was no change 
in our positions, and then for the first time I 
began to think and to hope I had a chance to 
win. If I could keep my advantage, perhaps the 
pony boy would come with a knife. 

I called, but to no effect. I still held the 
leopard and continued to shove the hand down 
her throat so hard that she could not close her 
mouth, and with the other I gripped her throat 
in a strangle hold. Then I surged down on her 
with my knees. To my surprise I felt a rib go. 
I did it again. I felt her relax, although she 
was still struggling. At the same time I felt 
myself weakening, and then it became a ques- 
tion which of us would give up first. 

Little by little her struggling ceased. My 
strength had outlasted hers. After what seemed 
an interminable time I let go and tried to stand. 
I called to the pony boy, and he now screwed 
up his courage enough to approach. Then the 
leopard began to gasp, and I saw that she 
might recover; so I asked the boy for his knife. 
He had thrown it away in his fear, but quickly 
found it, and at last I made certain that the 
beast was dead. 

As I looked at her later I concluded that what 
had saved me was the first shot that I had fired 
when she went into the bush. It had hit her 
right hind foot. I think it was the broken foot 
that threw out the aim of her spring and made 
her get my arm instead of my throat. With the 
excitement of the battle still on me I did not 
realize how badly used up I was. I tried to 
shoulder the leopard to carry her to camp, but 
soon found that I must confine my efforts to 
getting myself to camp. 
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WIRELESS TO MARS 


VALUABLE bit of scientific testimony 
A as to the possibility of communicating 
with Mars by radio appears in Prof. 
Michael Pupin’s book, From Immigrant to 
Inventor. Just about that time,—1890,—he 
writes, the newspapers reported that a young 
Italian student by the name of Marconi while 
experimenting with Hertzian waves had dem- 
onstrated that a Hertzian oscillator will send 
out electrical waves that will penetrate much 
longer distances when one of its sides is con- 
nected to earth. 

“Of course it will,’ said J; ‘‘the grounded 
oscillator takes the hi into closer partner- 
ship. 

When as a herdsman’s assistant on the pas- 
ture lands of my native Idvor I stuck my knife 
into the ground and struck its wooden handle 
I knew perfectly well that the ground was a 
part of the vibrating system, and that the 
ground took up the sound-producing stroke 
much better than when I struck the knife 
handle without sticking the knife into the 
ground. But I also knew that unless the boy 
who was listening pressed his ear against the 
ground he would not hear much. It was, there- 
fore, quite obvious to me that the best detector 
for a Hertzian oscillator that is grounded must 
be another Hertzian oscillator that is grounded. 

Grounding the sending and the receiving 
Hertzian oscillators is in fact the basis of the 
Marconi invention. In my opinion Marconi was 
unwittingly imitating the young herdsmen of 
Idvor when, figuratively speaking, he stuck his 
electrical knives into the ground for the purpose 
of transmitting and receiving electrical vibra- 
tions. The imitation was clever, though like all 
clever things obvious indeed as soon as it was 
pointed out. 

Every now and then we are told that wireless 
signals may be sent some day to the planet 
Mars. The judgment of a former herdsman of 
Idvor considers these suggestions as unscien- 
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tific for the simple reason that we cannot get 2 
ground. on the planet Mars and therefore can- 
not take it into close partnership with our 
Hertzian oscillators. Without that partnership 
there is no prospect of covering great distances. 
A very simple experiment will illustrate the 
point. Seratch the wood of a pencil and ask 
your friends who are sitting round the table 
whether they hear the scratching. They will say 
no. Put the pencil on the table and scratch it 
again; your friends will tell you that they can 
hear it faintly. Ask them to press their ears 
against the table and they will tell you that the 
scratching sound is very loud. In the third case 
the pencil, the table and the ears of your friends 
are all one closely interconnected vibratory 
system. Every herdsman of Idvor would inter- 
pret correctly the physical meaning of that 
experiment. 
e¢ 9 


THE MYSTERIOUS CHEF 
Yu R French chef is above all things an 


artist. Because he is temperamental he 

sometimes complains and says he never 
wants to see a gridiron again! But he is not 
really tired of cooking, for an artist never tires 
of h-s art. 

It was the rare good fortune of Mr. Melville 
Chater, while canoeing in rural France, to meet 
a French chef—yes, even though the fellow 
was tired of gridirons and was on a yacation. 
Our stores, says Mr. Chater in the National 
Geographic Magazine, were running low, and 
our rations of canned goods were beginning to 
awaken in us certain longings to arrive at 
Paris, when one evening we sighted the village 
of Grignon. On the bank stood a dubious- 
looking inn of the kind where cabbage soup is 
the main dish and where your bill is brought 
to you chalked on a slate. Nevertheless, we 
entered and announced unemotionally that, 
whatever was to be had, we would dine on it. 
Thereupon clattering began in the kitchen. 

An uncle of the family appeared, and we 
fell into conversation with him. It turned out 
that he was some one’s chef on a vacation. He 
had cooked, cooked, eooked, he said sullenly, 
and never, never did he want to look on a 
gridiron again! He was there to forget all that. 
But on learning that we were Americans he 
beamed unexpectedly and then left the room. 





Five minutes later we heard his voice scorn- | 


fully upraised in the kitchen: ‘Imbeciles! 


Farm hands! What do you know about the | 


culinary art? There, let me do it!’ 

And he did it. How he conjured that deli- 
cious meal out of the slim.resources of Grignon 
remains a mystery. But later when he appeared 





in snowy cap and apron to receive our con- | 


gratulations part of the mystery was solved. 
“Monsieur and madame,” he admitted, 


smiling. “I am—I have the honor of being | 
chef to the American Ambassador at Paris!” | 
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JUVENILE LESE MAJESTY 
Kiam ALFONSO of Spain had the extraor- 


dinary experience of being a king from 
the very moment of his birth. There are 


of course some interesting stories about his | 


kingly childhood; in the Argonaut we find this 
one: 


One day in the courtyard of the palace the | 
young king was playing his favorite game of } 
soldier with the small son of the Count of Casa | 


Valencia, who was his most intimate com- 
panion. Suddenly the little count spoke up, 
saying: ‘‘There are never any good horse races 
here. I’m going to see some fine ones, and 
you’re not.” 

“How is that?” demanded the youthful king. 

“Oh, I’m going to London,” was the reply. 
“My Uncle Antonio has been appointed 
ambassador there and—’”’ 

At that point his companion cried: “‘And 
pray tell me, how is it that I, the king, have not 
been informed of it?” 

And the tiny but majestic figure, in full 
possession and understanding of his rédle, 
walked pompously across the courtyard. 


9° 
EVERY MAN TO HIS OWN 


ORK is play when it is the work we love. 

The English novelist Mr. H. A. Vachell 

in his book of memoirs, Fellow Trav- 
elers, makes the point in this little story: 

I remember a rare old boy in C. alifornia, a 
pioneer who had crossed the plains in a prairie 
schooner. I found him digging post holes under 
a say sun. And he-was a rich man. 

Why do you do this?” I asked. 

He looked at me with twinkling eyes. “Why 
do you drive tandem?” he demanded. 

“Because it’s such fun,’’ I replied. 

‘And that,”’ he observed solemnly, “ 
dig post holes.” 

eS 


GROWN IN SWEDEN PERHAPS! 
Tre old lady in this colloquy from Punch is 


is why I 


not the first to assume a knowledge that 
she did not have. 
“Have you ever tried Swedish massage, Mrs. 


Brown?” the squire’s daughter inquired of the 
gardener’s wife, who suffers with chronic 
rheumatism. 





“I have heard say it be very good for rheu- | 


matics, miss,’”’ was the reply, 
grow it in these parts.”’ 


“but we don’t | 
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THE FARMER'S FRIEND > 


ROM the big white farm- 
house behind the trees at 
the foot of the mountain 
appeared a little black dot 
moving swiftly straight 
across the broad fields of 
the valley floor, swinging in 
rhythmic motion, growing 
ever larger as it approach- 
ed. I neglected my trout 
fishing to watch. 

Larger and larger grew 
the black dot, a swiftly-moving, rippling 
ball of fur, until down through the long 
lane easily and swiftly came a joyous, laugh- 
ing, tricolor collie dog stretched out at his 
swiftest pace. Only the long shadows creep- 
ing out from the foot of the western moun- 
tains and certain little black and white 
specks far up the western slope gave me a 
clue to the dog’s mission. It was time to get 
the cows! 

The collie passed swiftly with four white 
feet in rhythmic beat. Swiftly he diminished 
in size as he raced along up through the 
stump-dotted pasture until he again became 
a black speck, moving against the dark 
green far up at the edge of the woods. Then 
there came floating down to my ears a suc- 
cession of sharp, staccato barks, distinct 
orders to the herd: 

“Up! Up! Up! Home! Up! Up! Up!” 

If I had been nearer, I doubtless should 
have seen that the big black and white 
Holsteins in the upland pasture did not 
hesitate, but with one accord turned their 
heads homeward. The dog stood and 
watched them for half a minute, as if 
counting; then he wheeled into the woods, 
and soon two more cows and a calf came out 
and joined the herd. 

By the winding paths that made descent 
of the steep easy the herd came slowly 
homeward. The collie danced behind them, 
barking with joy. He did not hurry them, 
but kept them moving constantly. At the 
stream he lay down and waited while the 
cows drank. 





AFTER THE COWS 


It is nearly two miles from the farmhouse 
among the maples to the distant borders of 
that mountain pasture, and yet every night 
at a word from his master the dog goes up 
there and brings back the herd. For a man 
to do that would require nearly two hours 
each day, and it would mean climbing the 
steep mountain side on many a hot after- 
noon. Moreover, in fly time some of the 
herd doubtless would be hidden away in the 
thickest part of the cool wood, where a man 
could find them only after a hard search. 

Dogs have always been associated with 
the farm and have always helped with the 
farm work. Since the beginning of flocks 
there have been dogs to guard them; no 
sooner had the American farmer cleared his 
acres and acquired a few head of stock than 
he bought a dog to help him. He took the 
English sheep dog, the old-fashioned square- 
nosed, wide-headed collie, and made a cow 
dog of it. Those first dogs must not be con- 
fused with the big, shaggy-haired English 
sheep dog. That is another breed. Shep’s 
ancestors were collies; the old collie before 
it had been bred to a long, narrow head and 
a sharp nose. Both the long-haired and the 
short-haired collies were brought over, al- 
though the short-haired dogs were not seen 
so frequently. The prevailing color was 
black and white with now and then a touch 
of brown. A little later orange and white or 
yellow and white dogs began to appear. 
They were all broad between the eyes, 
square of nose, strong and heavy and capable 
of running the treadmill for the churning if 
necessary. And it generally was! Regardless 
of color, those dogs were of about the same 
weight and size; they weighed from forty- 
five to sixty pounds. They were known as 
“shepherd dogs,’ and thousands of them 
were named Shep; they are the same dogs 
that still handle the sheep in Scotland, in 
northern England and in Wales. The old 
breed of shepherd dog is scarce in this 
country now; the modern sharp-nosed collie 
has taken his place. 


THE INTELLIGENT COLLIE 


I do not hold with those who think that 
the modern narrow-headed collie is not so 
good a dog as those of the old breed. A 
narrow head does not indicate a lack of 
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brains; our collies are every whit as intelli- 
gent as the old dogs. 

The intelligence of some of these stock 
dogs ranks with the highest in the canine 
world. Dogs that will “go and get the cows”’ 
are common enough, but merely driving 
home a herd of. stock is not by any means 
the limit of the breed’s intelligence. Let me 
tell of a few instances. 


“AN APPLE IN HER THROAT”’ 


A farmer who sometimes bought and sold 
stock was driving a herd to Albany. He and 
a man who was helping him were riding in a 
wagon at a considerable distance behind the 
herd, leaving the task of keeping the animals 
on the move and in the road to a very wise 
yellow and white collie. Only in the villages 
was it necessary for the men to leave the 
wagon and help. While they were going up 
a steep hill over which the herd had already 





A well-bred collie 
passed the dog came running back toward 
his master, barking loudly. 

“Cow’s got an apple in her throat,’’ said 
the driver, whipping up. 

Much to the amazement of the assistant 
they found a young Jersey beside the road 
under an apple tree, choking to death. But 
the farmer had a piece of rubber hose and a 
can of soft soap in the wagon for just such 
an emergency, and they saved the cow. 
Twice again before the herd reached Albany 
the dog came back and informed the master 
that a cow was choking. 

A cattle buyer went into a neighboring 
county and bought some fifty head of stock 
of all sizes and ages. Night found him far 
from home; so he put up at a country hotel 
and, herding the stock in a near-by barn- 
yard, left the dog in the barn to watch them. 
About midnight he was awakened by a loud 
barking. He Jumped out of bed and called 
his herder. The stock had broken out and 
were running back up the road homeward. 
The assistant came tumbling out of bed, 
flying into his clothes. 


““THEY WON’T GO FAR”’ 


“Take your time,” said the cattle buyer. 
“They won’t go far.” 

“T guess you don’t know cows!” 

“T guess you don’t know dogs!” 

A quarter of a mile up the road where 
there was a fence on both sides the home- 
ward-bound herd had stopped. The dog had 
headed them on his own initiative and was 
standing there, guarding the road. 

In a neighboring village there is a good 
cow dog that considers it as his duty and 
privilege to fetch the cows off the mountain 
every evening. One day his master sold one 
of the cows to a neighbor and forgot to 
explain to the dog. That afternoon when the 
dog went after the cows he was gone an 
unusually long time, but after a while he 
returned, driving the missing cow. He had 
gone a mile over into a neighbor’s pasture 
and made the cow jump fences until he 
could drive her home! The next day the 
master went with the dog and carefully 
explained that the cow was sold, and the 
dog never bothered her again. 

I know another dog that will go after the 
cows and faithfully cut the non-milkers out 
of the herd and bring home only those that 
are being milked. 

Instances of dogs’ coming to the house 
and barking for help when one of the herd 
is in trouble are too numerous to mention. 
In the West it is not uncommon for a good 
sheep dog to put all the rams of a flock into 
one corral and all the ewes into another. In 
addition to their work with cows and sheep 


these dogs can be taught to go and get the 
horses, to keep the chickens out of the door- 
yards and the garden, to guard the children, 
to watch over the farm property and to keep 
down rats, woodchucks and other vermin. 


THE FARM BREEDS 


This is no brief exclusively for the be- 
loved collie. Other dogs have their place on 
the farm. The different breeds of dogs best 
suited for the farm are as follows: 


Collies. They are good for all kinds of stock 
work, especially work with cattle and sheep. 
Good watch dogs. Excellent for vermin. 
Gentle, friendly and resist disease. The collie 
is the only dog that should be considered for 
the farm where there is stock to handle. 

Setters and pointers. They are mainly useful for 
hunting game birds such as grouse, quail, 
pheasants and woodcock. The setters are 
long-haired, the pointers short-haired; they 
are virtually the same in disposition. They 
need careful training for hunting. 

Spaniels. Spaniels make good hunting dogs, 
especially for rabbits and birds. They are 
great retrievers for waterfowl. They make 
good pets and are easily trained. 

Airedales. They are large terriers. They are 
good for killing rats, woodchucks, etec., and 
are good watchdogs. They are not good cow 
dogs. They are overrated as hunting dogs 
for small game. 

Hounds. Little beagles for rabbits, larger 
hounds for foxes and coons. Hounds are 
good for little else and do not make good pets. 


Of course there are many other kinds of 
dogs,—terriers, bulldogs, greyhounds and 
many more,—which can be considered only 
as pets, valuable and lovable enough in 
their place, but of no real value on the farm. 
Whatever breed you choose it is essential 
that you get a good dog. It costs just as 
much for food and license to keep a mang 
mongrel as it costs to support a blooded, 
highly-intelligent dog. The only difference 
is in the price you pay. The price of a 
dog is really small; from five to fifteen 
dollars will buy some pedigreed stock— 
stock not available for bench showing. Of 
course you can pay more, and often it is 
wise to do so, especially if you know the 
= and the mother to be unusually good 

ogs. 

There is no sense in getting a dog that is 
too young. The longer you wait the older 
the pup is and the less trouble and risk you 
will have in bringing him up. Pups eight 
weeks old can be weaned, but they are too 
young to take away from their mother. 
Three to four months is young enough, and 
six months is better. By the end of six 
months they have for the most part passed 
the ‘destructive age’ and are not so likely 
to chew shoes and the legs of chairs. At ten 
months the ordinary dog has his growth; 
he may become heavier, but no taller. 

Most dead pups were killed with kindness. 
That is a fact! A fat pup isn’t long for this 
world. Give any pup a chance, and he will 
commit suicide at the feed dish. I never 
heard of a pup’s starving to death. If a pup 
is tall, raw-boned, thin, active, eager and 
hungry he is in good condition. A round- 
bellied, six-months-old pup that turns away 
from his feed dish in disgust is sick; he is 
being killed by the hand that feeds him. 
Strange to say, pups that have always had 
too much to eat will survive heavy feeding 
better than pups from ‘kennels where they 
have been kept hungry. When hungry dogs 
from kennels get a chance to gorge they 
will make the most of it. Be careful in feed- 
ing a new dog from kennels. 


FEEDING 


A growing pup should be fed little and 
often; that is, just as often as he will eat 
everything. A pup should eat dry bread, 
baked potato skins with nothing on them, 
beets, boiled onions, apple cores and indeed, 
if he is healthy and hungry, any food at all. 
He should dance and bark for his food; if he 
does, you may be sure he enjoys it and is 
healthy. Remember that wild dogs, wolves 
and foxes seldom get enough to eat. Nature 
intended them to be hungry. “Hunger is 
health”? may well be a good axiom for dogs. 

Old dogs should not be fed more than once 
a day unless they are working and never 
oftener than twice a day. Feed them only 
as much as they will eat in a hurry. Don’t 
worry because the dog gobbles his food; a 
stomach that can digest a bone in a few 
minutes can easily digest a chunk of meat. 
It is a most serious mistake, if a dog refuses 
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his dinner, to coax him to eat with cookies, 
cold meat, cake and such. By doing so you 
will not only teach the dog to refuse his 
dinner even when he is hungry—because he 
will soon learn that refusal means better 
food—but will kill him. 

If a dog refuses a meal, he is sick. Watch 
him and you will see him eating grass—a 
sure sign that his digestive organs are out 
of order. Forcing or coaxing the dog to eat 
at such a time is dangerous. Any dog will 
let you know when he is hungry. Remember 
that if your dog leaves anything on his 
— even as little as one good lick, he is 

eing overfed. 


AVOID SWEET MILK 


In feeding all dogs you should avoid 
sweet milk. It is an excellent food, but it is 
likely to breed worms. Older dogs can drink 
sweet milk more safely than pups can. Sour 
milk is better. Potatoes seem to be quite 
indigestible for some dogs; baked potatoes 
are not so harmful as other kinds. Do not 
deny a dog meat and bones. They are his 
natural food. But don’t overdo it! Large 
bones to gnaw and suck answer the purpose. 
They are more of a plaything than food for 
the youngster, but his marvelously-strong 
teeth will work off more food than you think. 
Feed whole wheat bread instead of white 
bread. Corn-meal mush and johnnycake are 
excellent. Give your dog the table scraps; 
ordinarily there are enough to feed any dog 
on a farm. Canned fish is fine, mixed with 
his bread to make it palatable. Dog biscuits 
are expensive ‘in the country. 

Dogs will get sick. There are just three 
serious diseases that commonly afflict our 
farm friends—distemper, worms and in- 
digestion. Of course there are other ills, but 
those three are the most prevalent in the 
order named. 


IF THE DOG IS SICK 


Dog distemper is a deadly, contagious 
disease. It often sweeps over a section of the 
country and kills off a large percentage of 
the dog population. In its symptoms it 
resembles pneumonia. The dog coughs and 
runs at the nose and has a temperature. 
Not much can be done except to nurse the 
animal carefully. If he is a long-haired dog, 
keep him in a cool, though not a cold, place. 
Short-haired dogs require greater warmth, 
though they should also have plenty of fresh 
air. Do not feed the sick dog. If he will lap a 
little water or broth, all right, but do not 
feed him by force, no matter how starved 
he looks. No medicine will do the least bit 
of good; forcing the dog to take noxious doses 
only makes him sicker. Leave him alone! 

Worms are a simpler matter. Only pups 
seem to be seriously troubled with worms, 
although an old dog will sometimes have 
them, especially if he is being fed with rich 
food. Take it for granted that every pup has 
worms. Don’t wait for symptoms. Not one 
in a thousand escapes. Every month or so 
give the dog a tablespoonful of syrup of 
buckthorn in his food. Follow it two hours 
later with a dose of castor oil. If you wait 
for symptoms of worms, the dog may have 
fits or some other trouble. For small dogs 
the doses of medicine should be proportion- 
ately smaller. Most of the standard worm 
pills and capsules are good, but they arc 
expensive. 

ndigestion and bowel trouble are nearly 
always the result of improper feeding. Do 
not give medicines; correct the trouble at 
the source. Medicine will do no good so long 
as the dog is being fed improperly. Leave 
him alone; let him eat grass or hay and 
fight it out. Keep all food away from him 
until he asks for it. 

Every dog has fleas sooner or later, but 
they are harmless. Ordinary sheep dip, 
properly diluted with water according to 
the directions on the can, is the cheapest 
and best remedy. Two applications several 
days apart will rid the dog of the pests. 
Fleas usually multiply in the dog’s bed. 
Keep it clean! 

It ought not to be necessary to tell anyone 
to see that his dog has plenty of good clean 
water to drink, especially in the summer. 
And shame on the owner of a good, hard- 
working farm dog who doesn’t think enough 
of him to brush and comb out the burs and 
matted hair! 


(Note: In an early number we expect to publish The 
Farm Dog's Education.—T he Editors.| 
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1-4 is a printed piece of pasteboard. 
5-8 is one who refuses to join a strike. 
9-12 is something worn about the shoulders. 
13-14 is the abbreviation for a month. 
16-17 is an adverb expressing similarity. 
19-20 is a meadow. 
21-22 is myself. 
23-26 is a Western state. 
27-28 is an adverb meaning like. 
32-34 is parched. 
35-37 is used to travel over snow and ice. 
39-40 is to whirl. 
41-42 is the abbreviation for a Southern 
state. 
43-44 is a Mohammedan prince. 
45-46 is profound. 
47-48 is a Western state. 
49-50 is to send by post. 
51-53 is a tool used to cut wood. 
54-55 is to move backwards and forwards. 
56-58 is a kind of white priestly vestment. 
60-61 is an adjective meaning ‘“‘such and no 
more.” 
63-64 is the abbreviation of a Southern state. 
66-67 is a note of the musical scale. 
69-70 is ‘in a like manner or degree.” 
71-74 is wing-footed. 
75-78 is to achieve. 
79-80 is a numeral. 
83-86 is to temper. 
87-90 is a city in the Philippines. 
91-92 is the abbreviation for a state in the 
far northeast. 
94-95 is the abbreviation for a half quart. 
97-98 is upon. 
100-101 is to cut away little by little. 
103-105 is a metal vessel used for holding 
liquids, ete. 
106-107 is unreserved; frank. 
108-110 is the flowing back of the tide. 
111-112 is responsibility. 
113-114 is deceased. 
115-116 is a ship’s company. 
117-118 is a heavy fog. 
119-120 is the abbreviation for rizht. 
121-122 is a city in western Pennsylvania. 
124-126 is an indivisible particle. 
127-129 is a part of the ear. 
131-132 is a neuter pronoun. 
133-138 is a Far Western state. 
139-140 is the abbreviation for a large state. 
141-142 is part of the body. 
144-145 is the abbreviation for a Southern 
state. 
147-148 is the abbreviation for a far Western 
state. 
149-152 is a heavy metal. 
153-156 is the inner part of an apple. 
157-160 is a burrowing animal. 
1-31 is a toilet article. 
59-99 is a Southern state. 
123-149 is a tenth of a cent. 
2-22 is the name given to famous aviators 
in the late war. 
39-51 is the ocean. 
64-72 is short for a boy’s name. 
84-92 is the abbreviation for a group of 
Eastern states. 
103-117 is used to impart eccentric motion 
in machinery. 
132-150 is a mark aimed at in quoits. 
3-14 is the abbreviation for right. 
32-52 is the extreme top. 
104-124 is an air. 
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142-151 is the abbreviation for a Southern 
state. . 

33-53 is mature. 

73-85 is a famous poet. 

105-125 is the home of a bird. 

15-40 is the covering of a body. 

65-95 is punitive. 

118-143 is an implement. 

29-34 is “in the year of our Lord.” 

47-60 is a system or theory. 

74-86 is the abbreviation for a small state. 

100-113 is the covering of the seed of many 
plants. 

126-134 is the abbreviation of mister. 

6-24 is a metal vessel for preserving fruits, 
ete. 

41-66 is below. 

94-119 is made from pulp. 

135-154 is self. 

7-25 is a beast of burden. 

42-67 is cognizant. 

95-120 is to negotiate. 

136-155 is a kind of fish. 

30-35 is an adverb expressing similarity. 

48-61 is yes. 

75-87 is part of the body. 

101-114 is the extreme limit. 

127-137 is a note of the scale. 

18-43 is a small island. 

68-96 is used to run engines. 

121-146 is a bird—an eagle. 

36-56 is a girl’s name. 

76-88 is a measure of weight. 

108-128 is the color of unbleached fabrics. 

10-19 is a boy’s name shortened. 

37-57 is part of a clock. 

109-129 is the top rim of a vessel. 

147-158 is abbreviation for company. 

11-27 is a vegetable. 

44-58 is one of a series of bones in the body. 

69-77 is a note of the scale. 

89-97 is behold! 

110-122 is a stinging insect. 

139-159 is an intimate friend. 

12-38 is simple of accomplishment. 

62-102 is a Western state. 

130-160 is wan. 


2. ENIGMA 


You will find me in your mouth—perhaps a 
number of me. You will find me on your head. 
Some lordly persons have two of me on their 
heads. If you happen to be in a certain foreign 
country, you will probably find me in your 
pocket. If you lose me from your pocket, you 
are the poorer; if you lose me from your 
mouth, you are unfortunate; if you lose me 
from your head, you are done for. What am I? 


3. MISSING VOWEL BLOCKS 
By placing the vowel A at the proper points 
in the first letter block a sentence can be made. 
The end of a line does not necessarily mean the 
end of a word. 
Use E in the same way in the second block 
and make another sentence. 
I 
LLFTNNHD 
WSMNYHRD 
WHCKNDTL 
STTRDYPY 
II 
THSNWSNT 
NCSRCNTL 
YSRVDSMX 
TRMLYSVR 








Answers to Puzzles in March 6 Issue 


1. Plates, pleats, pastel, petals, 
palest. 

2. 94847 +645 4443 +42 +41 =45 

14243 +445 +6 +7 +8 +9 =45 
8 +6 +44+149+4+7+5+4+3 +2 =45 

3. 999/9 

4. Thirteen; a cent and a quarter equals 
twenty-six cents. 

5. (1) Target, (2) instep, (3) aspen, (4) 
handsome, (5) manor, (6) income, (7) increase, 
(8) inform, (9) furlong, (10) astir, (11) tire- 
some, (12) forget, (13) bygone, (14) invest. 

6. Dahlia, Daffodil, Violet, Dandelion, Lily, 


staple, 





The School Directory Department of The Youth’s Companion will gladly 
send to parents or others requesting it the catalogue of any 


Academy, 


Seminary, Military School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or 
Normal School, College or University. 

If you wish definite information and advice concerning a school please give 
age, whether Boys’, Girls’, Coeducational or Professional School is desired, 
and something of previous training and future ambitions. 








CAMP EASTFORD 


“The Place for a Boy” 


13th Season—Altitude 750 ft. on 180 
acre lake. Ages, 8-20, 3 groups. En- 
rollment limited to 100 boys. All usual 
sports. Ranging and saddle trips for 
older boys. Fun and Friendships. | 
For illustrated booklet address | 


STANLEY KELLEY, Director 
536 A Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 














FOR BOYS 
8 to 18 
jusquehanna County (P. O. Brackney), 
Pa. 12th Year. 1800-foot altitude; complete equipment; 
all sports and activities; the best of food; splendidly 
equipped infirmary; trained nurse and physician in resi- 
dence; our catalog will convince you; we welcome investi- 
gation. Directors: Edward C. Wilson, Prin.; Louis E. Lam- 
born, Prin’s Asst., Friends’ School, Baltimore. Dept. Y. 


CAMP ANAWAN FOR GIRLS | 


Winne ukee Lake, N. H. Twelfth Season. Field and 
Water Sports. Horses. Crafts. Mountain Hikes. Woodcraft. 
Nature. —oo Supervision. Splendid Equipment. 
Mrs. N. S. WINCHESTER, 17 Albion St., Lawrence, Mass. 
The Misses HAZELTON, 14 Billingham St., Somerville, Mass. | 


CAMP RED CLOUD 


On Silver Lake, S' 














New bungalows, electric light, riding, rifle shooting, crafts, 

athletics, trips. Personal supervision. Catalog of 

. and MRS. HARVEY NEWCOMER 
Yonkers, New York 


WENTWORTH 
“ MILITARY ACADEMY 


JuniorCollege. High 
hool. Grade School. 
Fully Accredited. _Government Super- 
vision. R. O. T. C.  50-acre Campus. 
Large Gymnasium with Swimming Pool. 
43 miles from Kansas City. Catalog 
SELLE: Ss 


Lexington, Mo. 












RUSSELL 
Summer courses siz weeks 


Psychological attention to personal development. Correct- 
ive English. Cultural efficiency. Assistance for neglected 
education. Tel. Copley 4076M. 

Boston, Mass. 


Huntington Avenue 
= - 
Grand River Institute 

Ninety-fourth year. A co-educational, preparatory school. 
Endowment. Surpervised athletics for boys and girls. 
Strong departments in Music and Expression. tes L 
EARL W. HAMBLIN, Principal, Box E-5, Austinburg, 
Ohio, near Ashtabula. 


WILLISTON 


An endowed school for boys whose parents desire the best 
in education and care at a reasonable cost. Preparation 
for all colleges. Junior School for yo boys. 
adress ARCHNBALD Vv. GALBRAITH. Principal, 
a ¥ ™. hk 
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SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION | 
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Children LoveMusic 


When Taught THIS Way 


Method by Godowsky, Hoff- 

man, Sauer and Forty Others 
Will your child “hate” 
music or “just love it”? 
Will she protest against 
practice, or strive to make 
progress? Will she “take 
lessons” without results, 
or advance rapidly? It’s up 
to you—read! 

I Rr ee 
ly paren’ ave spent money el ing eir chi. nm mi 
pas OT Pe 
pared chology or tcac'! met or have no d of 


hing jefinite course 
. Naturally, the subject is uninteresting--the child won't 
Practice, and makes no headway. 


Successful Method 

, in co-operation with Leopold Godow- 
forty other leading musicians 
and academic educators, spent over six years in devising a syetem of 
Piano instruction that would be clear, easily understood, and above 
all, would be of such fascinating interest as to ——— win over 
the child. Instead of ‘‘hating’’ music, the child would like it--instead 
of detesting practice, she would give it her whole-souled interest 


it. 

- Class Room Instruction 
‘is system of musical instruction is known as the Progressive Series 
of Piano Lessons. The theories of music are im to several 


Lzopo.p Gopowsky 
World’s Foremost 
Musical Instructor 


The Art Publication Socie 


-they are enthi 


ni Not a Co mdence 
ive Series is not taught by maii d no music teacher 
Foptien net ee Oa mobs tri azamineti 
Text itself is as perfect as it can be made--but success with it re- 
jires a trained and qi teacher, who can show her Certificate 
m the Society. 





lete f Series 

text, the me! of training teachers, a - 

stration of a lesson, and how course 

oehets terest of the child, are explain- 

in & 32-page booklet ‘‘Winning the Child to 

Music.’’ If you want to avoid the pitfalls of the 
old uethed, and win child to music, 
today for this free Send coupon now. 





ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 4545 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me copy of your free book, ‘“‘Winning theChild toMusic’’ 





This fall Peirce School enters upon its 


60th 
During these many years, the remark- 
able record of its graduates has caused 





Peirce School to be known as “The Alma 
Mater of Su Business Men.” 
Summer Sch June 30. Fall Term 


‘oo! 
September 2. Write for 60th Year Book. 
Pine Street. West of Broad, Phila., Pa. 











exercises at assembly periods. 





Pansy, Geranium, Buttercup, Aster. 
7. Paw-war-red—don-net-two-owl-lag-gin- 
now-woe-end. 


asks alms all day. 

9. No. 1. Upper left: A man is known by the 
company he keeps. Upper right: Haste makes 
waste. Lower left: Time and tide wait for no 
man. Lower right: Misery loves company. 

No. 2. Upper left: Beauty is but skin deep. 


Upper right: Fine feathers make fine birds. | 


Lower left: Too many cooks spoil the broth. 
Lower right: Familiarity breeds contempt. 

10. Sprite: stripe, esprit, priest. 
_ 11. 1. Cormorant; 2. Humming Bird; 3. 
Secretary Bird; 4. Stork; 5. Quail; 6. Raven. 
12. Life line. 


| Pledge of Allegiance in the schools. 


country. 





tat 





I pledge allegiance to my flag and to the 
Republic for which it stands: one nation 
indivisible with liberty and justice for all. 


J gate than thirty years ago, The Youth’s Companion gave to the 
nation the traditional Pledge of Allegiance which schools in every 
State have honored by general use in saluting the flag during patriotic 


Twelve times a year The Companion is now publishing “Historic 
| Milestone Covers” which remind us of important events in American 
ee aiiatienaal | history ; and forty times a year The Youth’s Companion will be dressed in a 
ee rr oe or Citizen Builder Cover.” Through these fifty-two covers which visualize 
the high purpose of The Companion, the publishers hope to do for the 
| family a similar service to that which has been done through the use of the 


| We invite every member of every Youth’s Companion family to help 
The Companion in its efforts to build better citizenship throughout the 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers. 
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Now— * 

you can be proud 

of that once straggly, 
unruly hair 


It seems almost impossible to make 
your hair behave! Some one is al- 
ways complaining about the way it 
looks. 

And yet, just a touch of Stacomb, 
stroked on when you comb it, will 
tame the wildest hair and make it lie 
smooth all day. Try Stacomb at once. 
In jars and tubes—wherever toilet 
goods are sold. 


FREE OFFER 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. 9-AB 
113 W. 18th St., New York City 


Please send me, free of charge, a generous 
sample tube of Stacomb. 


O4C.us rer oFm 














actual manufacturers. 
great Special Offer to ioue, 
Seem Prices. 
ARMOUR TIRE & RUBBER CO,, Dept 522b, Dayton, O 

















Have Good Hair 
And Clean Scalp 


? ji Cuticura 
Ls Soap and Ointment 


———7=2~ Work Wonders 
Lary Our New Shaving Stick. 


Gan TrAMM 
TA or “= r 


ruins the future of child or 
Send poeat for large free book aehe et AY of 
Stammering and Stuttering.” vaitethods successful for 

over a quarter-centur wry EWIS aa ag ag 
7 Lewis Bldg., 77 Adelaide St. patron. Mich., U.S.A 





















A YEAR OF STARS 


Maps and text reprinted from The Youth's 
Companion in attractive pamphlet form. 
Recommended for school and summer-camp use. 
Ten cents a copy 
Address The Department Editor, The Youth's 
Companion, Boston, Mass. 














BARGAINS IN 


US. ARMY GOODS, 


De t. 206, Box 1835, 
ichmond, Va. 

















D TESTED RADIO CIRCUITS, one to five 


SELECTED 
a Fe we a Neutrodyne, Reflex, Superdyne, and Two | 
hours on one charge of | 
sre hour battery. Send 15c or cover of Na-ald Dial | 


aan Amplifier, which operates 1000 
50 am 
or Socket carton for booklet containing complete informa- 
tion to ALDEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. Q, 
52 Willow Street, S 








Ask your for STOVINK ~ — _ 


Mfrs., Johnson 





y. Inc.,W 





~~ 





THE COMPANION FOR ALL 





THE YOUTH'S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly pa 4. for all the . + Issued weekly by 
the Perry m Company. e Youth’s Com- 

Publication Office, Ru 

ng, Ferry Street, CONCORD, N. H., Editorial 
and business offices, “881 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
Mass. Subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, in- 
cluding postage prepaid to any address in the United 
States and Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. En- 
tered as second- oo matter, Nov. 1, 1923, at the Post 
Office at Concord, N. H., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to the address 
below and receipt will be acknowledged by change in the 
expiration date following the subecriber’s address on the 
margin of the paper. Payment to a stranger ie made at 
the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money Order, 
Express Money Order, ag Letter or Bank Draft. 
No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which your 
paper is sent. In asking for change of address be sure 
to give the old as well as the new address. Your name 
cannot be found on our booke unless this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in every case, 
be addressed to The Editors. A personal ‘address delays 
consideration of them. 

LETTERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED and orders 
made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Boston, Mass. 








THE MECHANISM OF TOOTHACHE 


HE most common cause of toothache is 

congestion or inflammation of the pulp of 

the tooth, which is commonly but wrongly 
called the nerve. The pulp is a soft tissue that 
fills the centre of the tooth, and that contains 
blood vessels and nerves that enter it through a 
narrow opening at the extremity of the root. 
In a sound tooth the pulp is so well protected 
by the solid wall of dentine and enamel that it 
is free from the danger of disease, but when 
decay eats through the dentine and reaches the 
pulp cavity trouble begins. 

Congestion, which easily passes into inflam- 
mation, is excited by slight causes—by cold or 
heat, by contact with acids or sweets, by pres- 
sure of a particle of food and other things. All 
these irritants cause the blood vessels of the 
pulp to dilate, and the narrow opening at the 
root of the tooth constricts the vein so that the 
blood cannot readily pass out. The ivory walls 
of the cavity permit of no relief to the pressure, 
and so the nerve is squeezed and responds, as 
nerves always do to injury, with severe pain. 
If the cause of irritation is removed, the con- 
gestion may gradually subside and the pain 
cease, but unless protection is afforded to the 
pulp by properly filling the decayed opening 
the congestion will probably pass into true 
inflammation. Then the pain increases, and, if 
pus forms, it becomes throbbing. If nothing is 
done to relieve the condition, it finally results 
in the death of the pulp and the destruction of 
its contained nerve and blood vessels; but that 
condition will come only after a long purgatory 
of pain. Either filling the cavity after killing the 
nerve or extracting the tooth affords the only 
permanent relief. 

A second cause of toothache is inflammation 
of the fibrous membrane that covers the root of 
the tooth, and that lines the socket in the jaw. 
The membrane may become inflamed owing to 
the disease’s spreading from the pulp or to 
constitutional causes such as rheumatism or to 
calcareous deposits on the root. 
| The pain in inflammation of the peridental 
| membrane is usually of a dull, boring character 
| until pus begins to form, and then it becomes 
more severe and throbbing. The tooth is raised 
slightly from its socket, and pressure upon it in 
biting causes an increase in pain. The face 
| swells, and the pain grows worse until the 
abscess breaks through the gum and discharges, 
bringing blessed relief. 

How to distinguish between the two kinds of 
toothache and what to do to relieve them will 
be the subject of another article. 
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KATIE YEZIERSKA, TEACHER 
“Mi favorite character in history,” Sue 





Morris declared ironically, “is the 

poor old woman who was excited over 
the ocean because it was the only thing she had 
ever seen that was big enough to go around.”’ 

“Go on,’’ Lesley Wayne commanded. 

Sue leaned forward with her hands clasped 
tight round her knees. 

“It isn’t living, Lesley Wayne, this perpetual 
never-letting-up struggle to make ends meet! 
You work and twist and screw and wear your- 
self out, body, mind and soul, over the endless 
problem, and, just as you think you have it 
solved for a month or two at least, your roof 
springs a leak, or you have an unexpected 
dentist’s bill, or car fares go up. One thing is 
positive: I won’t stay in a schoolroom another 
| year! I'll go into business. When it comes to 
| choice between the self-respect engendered 
by good clothes and the privilege of being an 
influence in the lives of future citizens I choose 
the clothes and self-respect.” 

Lesley made no comment. In her heart she 
| was troubled. She had known Sue from first- 

grade days; Sue was an exceptional teacher, 
{and the children desperately needed good 
teachers. 

| Lesley was still thinking about the matter 











THE FAMILY 


the next morning when she met Katie Yezierska 
at the corner of the schoolhouse. Lesley knew 
Katie by sight and reputation—dull, dirty, 
incorrigibly happy little Katie, whose persist- 
ent adoration of Sue so fretted the young 
teacher. Katie’s hair was wretchedly combed, 
and the ribbon upon it was askew in the fashion 
that only Katie could achieve; her out-worn 
coat was ragged at the elbows, her hands were 
red and chapped. But Katie’s homely, sallow 
little face was all aflame with joy. 

“Poor Sue!”’ Lesley said to herself. 

Sue met Katie’s eager little smile with the 
cold eyes of discipline. It was Lincoln’s birth- 
day, and that afternoon the whole school were 
to go to the -hall for special exercises. Sue 
marched her class in and then relaxed with a 
sigh of relief. 

Half an hour later she marched them back to 
the cloak room and then started them out. 
A touch on her hand startled her. She turned 
and found Katie Yezierska beside her. 

Katie’s eyes were full of happiness. Katie's 
dirty hand was displaying a silver quarter. 
“Teacher, please—for America.” 

“For what?” the teacher exclaimed. 

“T made it myself. For America, the so-kind 
America. Because you can go to school and hear 
about the great Meester Lincoln, and because 
they give you teachers and so many friends 
and music to march to.” 

“T.—why,—thank you Katie; 
nice.” 

Katie went away, glowing. 

Sue stood looking at the quarter. She was 
not puzzling how to send it to the ‘“so-kind 
America’’; she was wondering whether she had 
ever stopped to be grateful for certain things 
as inexhaustible as—as the ocean. Opportuni- 
ties for education, friends, music to march to. 
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A PEDAGOGICAL DEAD WALL 
"Tos old Oregonian to whom Miss Alice 


that is very 


Day Pratt devotes a page or two in her 

book A Homesteader’s Portfolio was the 
kind of man to discourage any schoolteacher, 
no matter how optimistic. A new teacher, she 
writes, had been installed in the district school- 
house. I stopped there one afternoon as I came 
from the post office. 

The young teacher, Miss Hawley, received 
me with veiled defensiveness. The class were 
drawing the district map—fitting in ranch 
houses, roads and ereeks and noting in the 
corners crops raised, native herbs, grains and 
trees. The work showed careful ‘observation 
and much pains. I became enthusiastic. 

The teacher warmed to me and explained 
that she had been conducting excursions in the 
interest of geography, agriculture, drawing and 
so forth, and that some folks had objected. 
The board were to-meet with her that afternoon 
to consult about it. 

Presently the board appeared, and she 
dismissed the sc thool. I was about to go but, 
catching an appeal in her eye, sat down again. 

The old Oregonian was presiding. It ap- 
peared, he said, that the pupils had been wast- 
ing time idling about out of doors when they 
should have been in the schoolroom; one pupil 
had lost a book on one of the jaunts. "There had 
even been some irregularity of hours and 
programme—the unpardonable sin! Moreover, 
the pupils had been asked to dust, scrub and 
decorate the schoolroom and to make curtains, 
and they had even built a shed for their horses 
—horses that had stood out in the blizzard for 
the past twenty-five years! And all that in time 
that they should have devoted to their books! 
The old Oregonian gradually warmed to his 
theme; the district employed a teacher to 
teach book learning, he said, and, if she 
couldn’t do that, it was best that they should 
know it. 

A little pale but sincere and patient, the 
teacher explained the aims and methods of the 
newer education, But the old Oregonian held 
up a rest raining hand. 

“‘Naow, naow,” he protested. “That may all 
do where you come from, but it won’t do here, 
an’ it ain’t what we pay for. Why, we've run 
school in this district for twenty-five year, an’ 
we-ain’t never had this sort of goin’s on, an’ 
we don’t want it neither. We ain’t got nothing 
against you, Miss Hawley, but we know what 
we want you to learn them pupils, an’ we're 
goin’ to have it done. Now the programme 
what’s been followed in this district for twenty- 
five year is in that register yonder, an’ we'd like 
for you to stick to that an’ make the pupils 
learn.” 

I had been busy with the state course of 
study. In a pause I rose with apologies and 
showed that the new teacher’s work was in line 
with the preseribed course and had the sanction 
of the superintendent. But again that restrain- 
ing hand. . 

“That may all be so,’’ came the reply, “but 
we ain’t never done that way here. Them may 
be the ways of them high-toned folks at the 
capital, but they ain’t our ways. Now my 
instructions is,’’ he concluded, ‘‘to ask this 
young lady to do our way or to let us know.” 

A few days later as I was passing the school- 
house Miss Hawley called me in. She was 
preparing to depart; she had resigned. “It’s 
not temper,” she explained, “it’s not obstinacy, 
please believe me. It’s professional honor. The 
sooner our laws and customs give us teachers 
the rights and privileges of specialists the 
better it’ll be for education, and it’s my con- 
viction that some of us must make a stand.” 

At the post office I encountered the old 





May 1, 1924 


“Jane Slade kin finish out 








the 
he was saying. ‘She ain’t very bright, 
but she’s raised here an’ knows what we want. 


Oregonian. 
term,” 


I reckon she'll do.” 
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A LARGE PARTY OF ONE 
O™ little anecdote telling how the late 


. Harriman succeeded in stopping a1 

Erie express train at a station where it 

was not scheduled to stop, after his request to 

high official for the favor had been refused, 
reminds a reader of this amusing incident: 

A good many years ago thefe lived in Ston- 
ington, Connecticut, the late Nathan Hancock, 
who in my boyish memory must have weighed 
nearly three hundred pounds. One day he made 
a business trip to Kingston, Rhode Island, on 
what is now the New York, New Haven «& 
Hartford Railroad and was detained until he 
had missed the last accommodation train and 
faced the prospect of spending the night there 
instead of at home. An express train would pass 
later in the evening, but the station agent 
ussured him that it would not stop for one 
passenger only. 

Mr. Hancock, ‘who did not hail from the 

“wooden nutmeg state’ for nothing, tele- 
graphed to the proper official at Providence, 
requesting that the express train stop at King- 
ston for “a large party bound for Stonington.” 
Since he did a large wholesale coal business 
over the road and may have been a stockholder 
for all I know, the official granted his request. 

When the express finally arrived and stopped 
the conductor stepped off and, seeing only one 
person on the platform, said, ‘‘Where is the 
large party I was to stop here for?” 

“Don’t you think I’m a pretty large party?” 
inguired Mr. Hancock as he boarded the train. 
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A SENTIMENTAL CANDLE 


LITERARY CURIOSITY, which ‘The 
A Companion printed some months ago, 
brought to the mind of a reader an inter- 
esting item that appeared in.a Western paper 
many years ago concerning the poet John G. 
Saxe. 

It Seems that Saxe arrived during the early 
evening at a hotel in a certain city where they 
had just begun using natural gas for illuminat- 
ing. The evening was passing most pleasantly 
for the young people when in the midst of their 
enjoyment the gas went out. Anticipating such 
un event, the hotel management had provided 
a supply of candles, which were soon lighted in 
the parlors and halls, and the festivities con- 
tinued. 

When it came time for retiring a young lady 
guest noticed a middle-aged gentleman stand- 
ing without a candle, and she kindly offered 
him her own, which he courteously accepted. 
The next morning the young lady discovered 
that some one had slipped a sheet of paper 
under the door of her room, and on the paper 
was written: 


“You gave me a candle; 
I give you my thanks 
And add as a compliment justly your due 
There’s not a girl in these feminine ranks 
Who could if she would hold a candle to y ou. 
“Sincerely yours, John G, Saxe.” 
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OLD AT TWENTY 
Or recent quotation about the “old” man 


of thirty reminds a reader of a conversa- 
tion that she heard on a street ear one 
day. Two girls, she writes, entered the seat 
behind me, and I could not help hearing al! 
they had to say; they discussed their classes 
and their friends in a critical, though kindly, 
way. Presently the talk turned to an acquaint- 
ance who had become ultra fashionable, and 
they spoke frankly and disapprovingly of her 
too—her use of powder and paint. The young 
lady under discussion had begun to wear 
earrings too, and the girls regarded the faci 
as a sort of final outrage. One of them exclaimed 
in a horrified voice: 
“They make her look so old! Why, she looks 
twenty!’’ 
Se ¢ 


REMEMBER, IT WAS HER HOLIDAY 


DEAR old lady, says the Tatler, was 
spending a holiday at Southampton and 
with some friends was being shown over 

one of the big transatlantic liners just before 
its. departure. 

“What’s that down there?” she inquired of 
the captain. 

“That’ Ss the steerage, madam,” he replied. 

“Dear me,” she exclaimed in astonishment, 

“and does it really take all those people to 

make the boat go straight?” 
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A MOST EXCELLENT REASON 


N a book by Sir J. C. Percy entitled More 
Bulls and Blunders, we read of a man who 
went up toa railway porter at one of the big 

London stations and said, ‘There are half « 
dozen clocks in this place, and they are each 
different.” 

“Well, sir,’’ replied the porter, “if they were 

all alike, one would do.” 
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The First 
Iver Johnson 
Bicycle 


Thirty-eight years ago in a small New 
England workshop, Iver Johnson, me- 
chanic-inventor, built his first bicycle. 

In looks, it was a crude affair, com- 
pared to the present-day models, but 
it had those sturdy, superior qualities 
that in a few years made the name 
Iver Johnson famous wherever bi- 
cycles are known. 

Today, thousands of Iver Johnson 
Bicycles are built to the few that were 
made in those early days, but the same 
care and thoroughness as were exer- 
cised in those early days are still used 
inthepresentdayconstruction. That’s 
why the Iver Johnson today is known 
as “America’s best-liked bicycle.” 


The bicycle every boy wants 


Thirty-eight years of experience in 
bicycle making is your guarantee of 
satisfaction with an Iver Johnson 
Bicycle. The Juvenile Models (drop- 
bar) embody exactly the same features 
of superior construction as the famous 
Iver Johnson Bicycles for adults. 

High carbon seamless steel tubing; 
drop-forged parts, two-piece crank set; 
two-point ball bearings, reducing fric- 
tion; fivecoatsofenamel,hand rubbed, 
and all nickel plating over copper. 


Colors: Ivory Black, Iver Johnson Blue, 
and Maroon; best guaranteed equipment. 


These and other features have made Iver 


Johnson Bicycles world-famous for beauty, | 


speed, strength, and serviceability. 


Write for Free Booklet ““B” 


Full of just the information you want before buying a 
bicycle. It illustrates and describes the various Iver 
Johnson models for boys and girls, as well as for men 
and women—also Velocipedes. A postcard will bring 
a copy to you, FREE. 


IVER JOHNSON’S 
ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
21 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 

New York: Chicago: 


151 Chambers St. 108 W. Lake St. 
San Francisco: 717 Market St. 


IVER 


JOHNSON 


BICYCLES 
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THE LIZARDS OF THE GALAPAGOS 


E Gal&pagos Islands, off the coast of 
Ecuador, are strange, isolated places which 
men rarely visit but in which animal life 

is abundant and characteristic. Mr. William 
Beebe, the naturalist, has been exploring the 
Galapagos. In Asia he writes entertainingly 
about the sea lions, boobies, man-o’-war birds 
and other curious inhabitants of the islands. 
The lizards too are numerous. This is what he 
says about the curious Amblyrhynchus, a rock 
lizard that he found interesting: 

No creature that we encountered on the 
islands seemed more in place than this majestic 
reptile. I lay flat on the sand, watching the 
ageless surf beat on lava boulders that were 
moulded in earth’s fires and poured forth to 
cool here in the midst of the sea eons ago. And 
now over the tortured, jagged summits there 
clambered a lizard four feet long, pulling him- 
self by his great curved talons. His head was 
clad in rugged scales, black and charred, look- 
ing like the clinker piles of the island; along his 
back extended a line of tall spines, as if to skin 
of lava he had added the spikes of cactus. He 
saw me and stopped, looking long and earnestly 
with curiosity, not fear; then with his smug 
lizard smile unchanging he dismissed me with 
an emotional feat as strange as his appearance. 
He twice solemnly nodded his massive head, 
sniffed, sent a thin shower of water vapor into 
the air through his nostrils and clambered past 
me. If only a spurt of flame had followed the 
smoky puff of vapor, we should have had a real, 
old-fashioned dragon! 

A bird’s-eye view of the life zone of the ‘‘am- 
blies’” would show the narrowest of hair lines 
round the rim of each island; for they never 
leave the immediate vicinity of the shore. Here 
the big black fellows dozed in burrows or deep 
crevices or sprawled in the hot sun on the lava, 
waiting for low tide. Then they clambered 
slowly down past high-tide mark, down to the 
very rim of the waves, where they found an 
abundance of succulent seaweed. One by one 
they came until sometimes the weed-hung 
rocks were alive with them. Once when I saw a 
crowd of them engulfed by a roaring wave that 
buried them in its seething mass of foam I 
realized the chief value of their great talons. As 
the water dashed against the rocks each ‘‘am- 
bly”’ clutched the rugged surface with all his 
might, and when the wave receded each was 
safe in his place. As if they knew it was the last 
effort of the falling tide, all began feeding, 
biting off pieces of the dangling algz and chew- 
ing them with satisfaction. After every few 
bites they would blow the little spouts of misty 
vapor from their nostrils. 

Challenge and courtship were indistinguish- 
able in external manifestation, which in either 
case was majestically simple. The lizard reared 
high on his front legs and nodded his head 
vigorously up and down a few times. That was 
all. When two large males passed close to each 
other they stopped, went through that formula 
of intimidation, waited with the statuesque 
patience that only a lizard can achieve, and 
then, honor satisfied, both passed on. Or a male 


| would approach a female with amorous intent, 
| stopping every few steps to send forth his little 
| steam exhaust and nod solemnly. 











The “amblies” were little friends of all the 
Galfpagos world. Scarlet crabs by the hundred 
went with them down to the feasts of seaweed, 
and I even saw and photogranhed one of three 
crustaceans creeping over a big rock lizard and 
plucking off the ticks that clung here and there 
to his skin. The lizards associated with sea 
lions fearlessly, sometimes crawling over them 
and showing no disposition to move when the 
pinnipeds “‘caterpillared” their way close to 
where the reptiles were sprawled in the sun. 
Every now and then a long gray form would 
undulate past the steep ledges at the rim of the 
water, and I wondered whether the sharks did 
not take their toll of lizards. But at the feeding 
places even sharks would not risk being hurled 
on the rocks by the waves; so at least the 
lizards were safe there. 
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THE MOUND OF MYSTERY 
"Tess archeologists have been at work on a 


curious circular mound at San Cuicuilco, 

eight miles south of the City of Mexico, 
and they have discovered some astonishing 
facts about it. 

In the first place they have found out—what 
they expected—that it is an artificial mound, 
built of earth and faced with a thick and dura- 
ble wall of rubble work. It is in the shape of a 
truncated cone; it is four hundred and twelve 
feet across and fifty-two feet high. The plat- 
form on top is two hundred and ninety feet 
broad, and the scientific men believe that the 
people who built the mound used this wide 
space for sacred or ceremonial dances. The sides 
slope upward at an angle of forty-five degrees; 
the stone of which the walls are built is the 
irregularly-shaped lava blocks that are found in 
the neighborhood, and the mason work -is 
rough though sturdy. No attempt was made to 
break away the projections of the stones and 
thus to make the surface of the mound smooth. 

It was necessary to remove some eight feet of 
soil and voleanic ash before the original top of 
the mound was exposed. In the centre of the 
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platform stands an altar built of water-worn 
boulders and clay. The eastern half of the 
altar is raised about two feet above the rest and 
is curved into a sort of horseshoe shape. 
Among the débris of the mound were found 
human bones in some quantity and some 
quaint specimens of early pottery—some 
strange recumbent clay figures that are believed 
to be representations of the god of fire, vases 
that show considerable skill in modeling, 
though they are rather clumsy in form, and 
one interesting head, apparently that of a 
young girl with eyes that are more oblique than 
any in China today. 

It is evident that these things are all very 
old, yet it is hard to believe they are as old as 
the discoverers think they are. It happens that 
the mound is completely surrounded and its 
base covered with a wide lava flow from the 
neighboring volcano of Xitli. This lava field is 
called the Pedregal. No geologist supposes it to 
be less than two thousand years old, and the 
latest estimate, which was made before the 
ruins of Cuicuileo were uncovered, placed the 
date of its formation at 5000 B.c. Now obvi- 
ously the mound is older than the Pedregal | 
lava. It is built of lava that is much older, and 
there is much evidence that it was abandoned | 
and in partial ruin when the Pedregal flow 
surrounded and partly buried it. Prof. Byron 
Cummings of the University of Arizona, writing | 
in the National Geographic Magazine, is in- | 
clined to believe the mound nearer seven thou- | 
sand years old than two thousand. If he is | 
right, the appearance of semicivilized man in 
the New World occur many centuries | 
further back in antiquity than anyone had 
supposed possible, and the valley of Mexico 
was the scene of formal religious rites, of primi- 
tive pottery-making and of ambitious engineer- 
ing works when Egypt and Chaldea were in 
their infancy. 
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NOT THE KING OF MARKSMEN 


ESIDES being an ardent sportsman King 
George V is a remarkable marksman. His | 
father, Edward VII, may have enjoyed 

field sports, but he was as poor a shot as anyone | 
with his opportunities for practice could well | 
be. In his Diary of a Journalist Sir Henry W. | 
Lucy has this entry on the contrast between | 
the two: 











August 12, 1911. 

Tomorrow the King goes off to Studley | 
Royal for grouse shooting. One of the things | 
in which His Majesty exceeds the skill of his | 
lamented father is shooting. In the judgment 
of experts he ranks as one of the six best guns 
in the country. One of the others is his host of | 
the coming week-end, the Marquis of Ripon, | 
who earned his reputation whilst still Earl de | 


rey. 

Birrell [former Chief Secretary for Ireland] 
has a charming story illustrative of the reputa- 
tion for shooting of the late King Edward. 
During a visit to Balmoral Queen Alexandra 
found the Chief Secretary one morning in the 
library when the host and other guests had 
gone off shooting. On being asked why he 
should remain indoors on such a day Birrell 
explained that he did not shoot and added: “‘I 
hate to see anything killed.” 

“Ah,” said the Queen with her sweetest | 
smile, ‘then you should stand behind His 
Majesty when he is shooting at the butts. 
Your feelings would not be hurt by anything 
you saw.” 
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THE TIGER’S SERVANT 


IGERS of the jungle are sometimes accom- | 

panied by a jackal that acts as a sort of 

chela, or servant, to them. It is a common 
story, says Mr. A. A. Dunbar Brander, in Wild 
Animals in Central India, that a jackal utters a 
peculiar cry called “‘pheal’’ when in the com- 
pany of a tiger. The call is probably one of 
alarm or suspicion. 

I once saw three full-grown male tigers walk 
out abreast into a beat. They were separated by 
only a few feet, and a jackal was scampering in 
and out between the tigers, quite obviously sure 
of his ground. 

The jackal is a cheeky, intelligent, adaptable 
and insignificant animal; he is useful to the tiger 
and therefore is in no danger from him. The 
only jackal I ever heard calling in the presence | 
of a tiger called on becoming aware of my pres- 
ence, of which the tiger was ignorant. 

The jackal is much alive to his own interests, 
and one attached to a tiger would have an easy 
time. The jackal is the only animal that has 
friendly relations with the tiger. All other ani- 
mals fear and hate and shun him. His progress 
through the jungle either by night or by day is 
advertised by the screams of alarm of peafowl 
and monkeys and by the cries of all the deer. 
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THEN TEACHER HAD TO EXPLAIN 





the confidence of the age in man-made | 
laws as in some strange way the cause or | | Please send me Santa Fe picture-folders of trip 


F, the. the children are beginning to imbibe 


r 
i) 

' 
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at least the regulator of everything on earth. | ! 


The Tatler tells us that a teacher was giving | ! to 
her class a lecture on gravitation. ‘Now, chil- | 
dren,” she said, “it is the Jaw of gravitation 


that keeps us on this earth. 
“But please, teacher,” 
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: ‘ inquired one small : 
child, “how did we stick on before the law was | 1 
passed?” \ 








Santa Fe superior 


and 
Fred Harvey 








~~~plus 
meals~ 


your assurance of 
a delightful trip~ 


ust 
J mail this f 


1011 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 
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' and details as to cost 
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Get the picture with a Brownie 


You think a lot of that dog of yours—and with Bud’s assistance 
he makes a fine subject for your camera. 


Pictures of your friends, your sports, your trips—of whatever it 
is that you like to do best—are easy to get with a Brownie. 


Let them show you at the store. 


Lrownte cameras $2 up 


At your Kodak dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 














